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{**xoU MAY RELY ON MY HONOUR IN BOTH INSTANCES,’’ HE REPLIED, 


A PLAIN GIRL. 


— i 


CHAPTER XIV. 


_I puny related my history to my aunt, who 

listened to it with the deepest interest ; made 
me tell portions of it over and over again, and 
specially dwelt upon the contents of my jewel 
case, and give very full and detailed particulars 
of every gown in my trousseau. 

“What is to be done with them?” she 
asked, repeatedly. ‘ They won’t be taken back 
by the dressmaker, your grandmamma cannot 
wear them herself; why should she not send 
them after you? They are no use toanyone but 
you.” 


“From what I know of grandmamma she 
would rather put them in the fire. I believe 
she will never allow my name to be mentioned 
to her again in her hearing, as long as we both 
shall live.” 

“Well, at any rate, she shall see it,’’ said 
my aunt, with sudden resolution. ‘I shall 
Write to her this very post. Hand me my 


blotter, and put the inkstand on the table, like 
a good girl.” 

I tried to turn her from her purpose, but 
I might as well have addressed myself to the 
wall; write she would, and did. 

It gave me a curious feeling as I sat and 
watched her, her delicate white hands and 
sparkling diamond rings flying over the very 
best cream-laid paper, and compared those 
hands and her surroundings with those of her 
daughters, who were now helping Biddy with 
the churn in the back kitchen. 

The letter was sent and the answer that 
came by return of post was so terrific in lan- 
guage, so cutting in its vindictiveness, so 
little complimentary to me, that its recipient, 
with a streak of colour in her pale cheeks and 
with trembling fingers, tore it to small pieces 
and ordered it at once into the fire, and this 
was the end of our intercourse with grand- 
mamma, 

I soon became quite an-expert gardener, and 
learnt to wield a spade or ‘‘serg,” as they 
are called in Ireland, as well as either Maggie 
or Jane. I was a favourite with the bees, and 








not a bad hand at the churn. I quite entered 


RATHER STIFFLY.] 


into my new life, and was as keen about 
packing the market-cart, and as anxious about 
the result of Biddy’s “day” asjeither of my 
cousins. 

I wore an old gown of Mary’s (turn about 
was fair play), a big apron and a sun bonnet, 
and with my tanned, scratched hands, and 
healthy country colour, was as unlike the 
languid Miss Dennis of Park-lane as it was 
possible to be. 

I threw all my energies into gardening— 
for money. I made bouquets, button-holes ; 
I packed up asparagus, I picked fruit, and I 
helped materially to increase the weekly earn- 
ings. Indeed, so successful were we that we 
had, thanks to my advice, attempted some great 
improvements ‘indoors, after we had paid off 
all our bills. I was quick at my needle, and 
Jane was a born uphelstress. We bought 
some pretty cheap chintz and re-covered all the 
chairs in the drawing-room ; we manufactured, 
with old boxes, nails, and red velveteen and 
fringe, some capital tables; we turned and 
re-darned the carpet and bou%ht a new rug; 
and, in short, as ie said, ‘if only there 
there was a coat of paint on the hall door para 
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won't know the place when hecomes back, and 
it’s all your doing, Nellie. You have the energy 
of three and the cleverness of sixteen other 
gitls. You see, besides, we, living so much in 
the backwoods, and keeping no company now, 
have nearly forgotten what it is to have any- 
thing pretty about us. Really, I can hardly 
take my eyes off the drawing-room ; and all 
it cost was two pounds, and brains and clever 
fingers. If we only had a new piano! 
But of course we might as well wish for 
the moon.” 

“‘Now I must go and look after business,”’ 
she said, rising. ‘“ The mule-cart starts at 
five to-morrow morning.” 

‘‘Are the bouquets and the grapes zeady, 
Nellie?’ said Maggie. 

Yes, I packed them just before tm” I ¥e- 
plied. ‘ They look lovely—a perfeét picture. 
Biddy will hardly be able »to witty home all 
the money to-morrow, I #hould 6t wonder 
if between grapes, amd Woney, and butter, not 
to speak of the we cleared five 
pounds!” 

The words were seareély Out of niy mouth 
when Jane rwehed back With a fave of the 
greatest dismay. 


“ Girls, what do you think has ed ? 
Biddy has ‘tumbled over ‘Ghwt step 
into the turf house and ‘@ptaiwed Ber ancle. 


There she is now —s @nd @feaning in 
the front kitchen. White isthe @tinca, Mag- 
gie?—and all the atinea dn @he wWerld won't 
meke her fit to take ‘the att in ‘to-morrow. 
What are we to do? Ifeel *0 cry.” 

“I’m sure I dent know,” said Maggie, 
hunting in a cupboard, Tes just like our 
luck—the- best load of “the season and no 
one to take it, and all our bitter and fruit, 
not to speak of the 6fewm and flowers, will 
spoil. Oh! it’s*too, to ing.” 

“Couldn't Lucy?” T wuggested, but my 
words died away on my lips. 

Lucy was @ smart, beautiful Dublin maid, 
only fit for one thing—#ttending to aunt, 
and —_— the hall at a pinth, but 
this ‘Was seldom required; firstly, begamse it 
nearly always stood Open, and, séeeeiidly, 
because but few ‘visitors now troubled ‘the 
Castle. Friends were abserit or dead, or 
afraid of being asked to tend a ‘and, 
beyond the rector and one or two ol Yadies 
fromm Boskell, mo one now crossed ‘the 
threshold. 

“Lucy!” echoed Maggie, contemptuotiily, 
“you might as well suggest mother. Thére’s 
nothing for it but to unload the catt‘and fish 
out what will keep. We ‘iltfy as well tite the 
rest,’’ she said, practically. 

‘Only I'd be known in ahy disguise I’d gd 
myself,”’ said Janie, stoutly. 

‘*Of course you would be known, and a nice 
fuss there would be—the two Miss Holts post- 
ing over here express to tell mamma. The fat 
would be in the fire then.” 

I would say I did it for a joke. 

‘** Look here, girls,”’ I said, speaking with 
decision. “I am very lucky at doing rash 
things, as you ‘know, and Iam ‘no coward, 
and you both say I can mimic Biddy’s 
brogue to the life, don’t you? I'll go.” 

‘* You! what nonsense! What do you know 
of marketing, or driving the mule, or any- 
thing?” 

“He will be the easiest part of it, and I 
know the prices as well as yourselves. The 
shops that take the butter and eggs I have 
been in.” 


“And how about the barracks?” nodding 


her head. 


‘Oh, I’ll not go up there. I'll stay in the 
market, and, never fear, they’ll come down 
looking for Biddy O’Mara’s fruit ‘and flowers. 
‘Tis little they guess they are dealing with 
the Miss Burkes,” imitating Biddy’s own 


brogue 'to a T. 
“Certainly, z 
are a very bold, 


— your make-up?” asked Maggie, doubt- 
ly. 

‘Oh, I'll soon manage that—the old gar- 
den dress, apron, ard sun bonnet. Leave it all 


j 


ou can act to the life, and you 
sharp girl, Nellie, but what 


to me, and gee if I don’t come home with my 
pocket full of money.” : 

Biddy’s awe, and amazeMent, and ‘ejacula- 
tions when she heard who was to be her sub- 
stitute were something extraordinary, 

She and I were about the same height, but 
I really flatter myself that our figures were 
quite on a different scale. However, a shawl 
twisted round me would give me a look, 
and greedily I took in all Biddy’s hints and 
advice with the greatest interest, from her 
suggestions with regard to driving the mule 
to what I was “‘ not to take less than ” on the 
butter and ‘‘ sparry grass,” and to ‘‘ mind my- 
self with the officers’ servants,” they were the 
dévil'to deal with—aye, and some of the ladies 
were great at bargaining—and how the mess 
sergeant was liberal, and bought five shillings’ 
worth of flowers for the table at the very laste, 
and much more in the same strain from Biddy, 
who nursed and all but cursed her ankle 
between whiles.! : 

Behold me, then, starting from ‘the yard in 


the early grey of a September , Seated 
®n Ome side of the car, and the 
weluctant mule with a blunt stick, by Biddy’s 


‘My two cousins Stood in the gateway, and 
wished me safe home and every luck in the 
world, and Janie even went so far as to divest 

ae bsotwentl hopping long te damp, 
saw her su 
@ewy drive to pick it wp. 
get-up Was a suceess, though I was not 
*as like es they sould have wished.” 
It would be if I was—I, the London belle, 
to resemble flat-faced, freckled, red-haired, 


ugly Biddy. 
aia not aim at persenating her; I saw 


of Biddy’s,” that was my réle. 
I browned my face, pushed my hair -well 
my sun bonnet well forward, 
a ‘thick shawl round my waist and 
shoulders, and flattered myself that I would 
Even without the 
a - ied. Twomiles'an hour was 
Vanayke’s, from side to side of the road. He 
crab,and Wad every idea of having his ©Wn 

wa: 


took me for Biddy, and were disposed—I mean 
‘the ‘‘ bhoys ’’—to waste my time in idle dalli- 
ance, listening to their blarney and jokes; but 
I soon showed them I was not Miss O’Hara, 
and gave them to thoroughly understand that 
I neither wanted their company or their com- 
pliments, and had then a taste of the rough 
sides of their tongues, and was the subject of 
not afew gibes. 

‘‘Oh, musha! How grand we are!” 

“Take care of that mule, he’ll maybe run 
away with you!” 

‘* Faix, if he does,” said another, ‘‘no one 
will dispute her with him!” 

“ May be ’tis a lady she is, all out!” said a 
third ; a shot in the dark, that made my face 
burn 


6s Any ways, if she is,” said woman, carry- 


ass’s car; ’tis used to it she is!” 


Boskell high and dirty street. 


disagreeable notice or disparaging remarks. 

haste than Bildy displayed, 

haste than Bi isplayed. 
I fed the moll 








that it would not do. Iwas “just a ‘friend, 


in @ pattern of- 
had mo more idea of going straight ‘thwn a | 


miles, | mimeree. 


I met (or Was overtaken, I should say,) ri 
good many people going my way, who at 





ing a creek, “‘she has a fine aisy seat on an 


I was naturally by no means sorry to find 
myself jogging over the cobble stones of 


To my astonishment the mule of his own 
aecord rose ‘‘a trot for the town,” and rattled 
me up to the market-place in gallant style, 
where, as the business was already brisk, I 
was permitted to take my station without any 


I soon set about unpacking, arranging, and 
am sure, more 


with ‘a lock of hay I had 


place behind the cart, and impatiently, yet 
nervously, awaited ers. 
CHAPTER XV. 

Customers cathe—came and purchased, came 
and haggled—and were so keen about bargains 
—tasting the butter, pinching the plums, and 
smelling the flowers—that they hardly noticed 
that I was a stranger; and I gaining confi. 
dence aired my brogue freely, keeping my 
face well under the shade of my big smn. 
bonnet. I even had the audacity to banter, 
and to argue, and to drive some capital bar. 


gains. 
Remember. that I was half Irish, and it 
camae@iite natural to me to blarney my cus. 


tomers, ... 7 
won asked me, ‘Where was Biddy: 
what of the country I came from?” 
by ev all Pocrra yur > ally; 
my ts rapidly, and was en- 
doying extremely. 
hea the mess waiter into buying 
half Fm, acme per pound; 
sold ‘ovely bouquets for nine shil- 


lings, *0lling him ‘ it-was a sin and a sham 


sotto voce ‘(but Iwan them) of 
at ea nee oe 
to em. : 

a ! Nora Oreima, Billy O'Conor 
Kathleen O’More, or whatever is name 
hoW much are the flowers?” ups 

.  Awfully fonlef flowers,” baryin, 
hisMOse in them as 

* Five shillings,” I without raisin: 
my head. he : 
batterers ie, “ankagtvageecnsiier bal 

; “andTa half 

crown a look da Xo @ cush | 
‘Jen’t that pure vand bh 

Mo notice ‘whatever ; T wever eve: 
‘head. heard a voice sa) 


a 







up, and they were gone; an 
the two -crowns were lying in the plac 
where the bouquet had been. 

I breathed freely. And now if I only ha 
the rest of my flowers sold, and the rest © 
my vegetables, I would leave the oa an 
eggs at the grocers, according ‘to orders, a 
= home, on the whole, crowned with success 
But, alas! the fame of mi charms had bee 
noised abroad, and I beheld several gentlen 
and two very gaily got-up ladies com 
straight towards me, the ladies laughiv 
loudly at some excellent joke. 

“ Brought you some new. customers,” 52! 
that ‘hateful voice. “‘Are not these love! 
flowers, Miss Fanny? Permit me to offer yo 
a bouquet.” > 

Then there was good deal of giggling a) 
choosing. Two bouquets ‘were ‘taken, 2” 
only one remained. ; 

“ Here, George, you had better have it 
said that odious, creaky kind of voice. “I 
doing the , you see. The fair flowe 
girl is deaf and dumb, and won’t even look « 


” 
. 


nT raised head and straightened my lon 
neck (I had a long neck), and looked rig) 
across ‘the oart straight into this man’s f« 
with all the indignation I felt com ressed int 
what he so « Trish” eye 

I saw , tather bev 





| brought for his breakfast, and then I took my 


mea tall ; 
mah of a rty-five, with foreign, Spanish 








vem) of 
ed not 


Conor 
name 
} ap 
paryin;, 


raisin; 


at tw 
r half 
ash ls 
md he 


r evel 

Ce SA) 

nothe: 
Com 

” 

ie; aD 

e plac 


ly ha: 
rest 0 
ber al 
rs, al 
success 
.d. bee 
tleme 
comil 
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sal 
love! 
ffer yo 
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looking features—a dark skin, dark, deliberate 
eyes, and hair thickly with. grey—a 
handsome man with a villainous countenance. 
He embodied my idea of Mephistopheles the 
instant my eyes fell upon him. 

As they did a most startling ¢ came 
over his face. It of a kind of livid 
lemon-colour ; :his-eyes seemed as if about to 
spring out of their sockets; his forehead con- 
tracted, his lips worked, and he clung with 
both hands to the edge. of ‘the cart. 

What did this mean? Never in my life, to 
the best of my belief, had we ever met before. 
Of course, his agitation was noticed by his 
frisnds—two (not specially) young women, in 
rowdy ‘sailor hats, with gay bands, and very 
tight jackets. 

I sep them down in my:mind’s eye as what 
I had often heard of, ‘but never seen, ix., 
‘garrison hacks.” 

I noticed now another face behind theirs— 
noticed it with herror—on my side. It was 
Captain Karslake, my Captain Karslake—I 
mean the only one I knew—imundress cavalry 
uniform. This newly-arrived iment was 
his, apparently. Oh, how I hoped that he had 
not recognised eH 

“A spasm,” said Mephistopheles, in answer 
to burried questions. “It will be nothing,” 
tarning quickly away. “An old complaint. 
Ah, I'll just ask you to excuse me, and I’ll go 
into the nearest chemist’s.’’ 

But it was not an old complaint, much less 
a spasm, I was:cohvinced. It had something 
to do with me. But what? Beyond that bare 
fact, of which I'was quite positive, I was as 
era poms a I well could be. 

y inopportune glimpse of Captain 
Karslake all had gone . ZT bad actually 
made seven pounds, a sum far beyond our 
wildest expectations. As I:sat on the shaft of 
the cart carefully counting my gains previous 
to departure a familiar voice said,— 

“Miss Dennis! Gan I believe my eyes?” 

I started up, resolved to brazen it out, and 
holding my head sideways, and giving a view 
of ‘nothing “but the profile of my ‘headgear, 
said, in‘my richest brogue,— 

« What does your honour ‘mane ?” 

“It's no juse—I know you. I would know 
your eyes ‘among a million,” he said, com- 
posedly. “Do not beafraid that I shall be- 
tray you; only do—do, for, goodness sake, 
Freon to 45 old 9 it one of your 
old practical jokes, i was so often the 
victim &t the Maxwells? ” 

“I cannot explain,” I returned, in my 
natural voice, now looking at ‘him with some 
degree of shyness. ; 

“ The last time I saw Miss Dennis she was 
the belle of one of the. sweetest balls of last 
season, was dressed in satin, was blazing with 
magnificent diamonds, and was about to 
marry @ millionaire. ‘The next time I see her 
she is got up as an Irish’peasant; brogue and 
all complete, and is ah ee from a 
cart at an open market in a little country 
town. “Phis rman a 3809 sttély réquires 
some slight ont” 

“‘ My eeventricities are no business of yours,” 
I said, sharply. ‘I shall reguire you to re- 
Spect my secret, and my incognito, Captain 

arshike,” 

“You won’t tell me where you live?” 

“Not™ jingling my coppers in my apron 


oan you never married Bellamy after 
‘‘No! Do I look like it?” 
“You ran away the morning of the wedding, 
and be was the deuce to, pay.” 


ae never be able to show your face 

in ‘town for years,” he added, with a laugh. 
“T never want to see it again, so that is no 
loss, ‘And now if you will be so good as to go 
away—I want to pack up and start. I rely 
ae “your Be wood hem! her Bg meser this,” 
as e, “and not to 

tty and: where I lia. 6 

May rely on my honour in both in- 
tances; ve. foe: Aa Tether stiffly, “and, ‘re- 


to the market-girl, he walked away. 

I sold my eggs and butter, and jogged home, 
and was told by one of my fellow-travellers 
who overtook meas usual that the colonel of 
the Hussars was tearing down the whole place 
looking for me, 

‘*For me?” I echoed, shrilly. 

“ Yes, for you, the flower-girl.”’ 

““ What is he like?” 

‘Oh, you know wellenough. Heis the black, 
ugly man, with the grey hair and the stoop— 
colonel of the horse soldiers. nt is his 
name. He was wild to find you; but no one 
could tell him a happorth, and they said if he 
was 80 anxious you'll be sure to be there next 


“Not at all so sure,” I said to myself. 

“You must have made a pretty penny, 
alannah. You had all the quality jostling 
each other for flowers round your cart.”’ 

“Not so much as I might; but I’ve not 
done too badly.’’ 

Nor had I. Jane and Maggie were in 
ecstasies, and hugged me like bears when I 
counted out my money and related all my 
adventures and all about my customers; but 
I never said a word about my unfortunate 
rencontre ‘with Captain Karslake, nor the odd 
_— — appearance had had upon Colonel 

n 


-- 


CHAPTER XVI.. 


By the end of the next week Biddy was able 
to resume her usual functions, and there was 
no oceasion for me to figure in the 
market-place at Boskell. 

Needless to remark, I severely cross-ex- 
amined heron her return. She had had what 
she called ‘‘ a good day.” 


wes swarming round the cart like flies round 
a pot of honey, and one or two had the face to 
ax me where was the pretty girl was there 
last day. So I thought to myself I'd tell a 


them all down that there was me’er a one in 
it but myself; that it was I that always had 


I did not know what they were talking about, 
Av coorse, they were all of a different opinion, 
but I was 
was no other girl,and they might 
lave it. A black, bitter-looking officer in the 
horse soldiers was very earnest about asking — 
a man with an eye like a needle in his head, 
and not young; but I gavethem all the wan 
answer—aye, and to a civil-spoken young 
man, too, that came by himself, and bought 
a hape of flowers. He looked at me very 
hard, and axed me where I came from. 

‘«* Where I’m going back to,’ says 1; and 
you see he did not get much out of me. You 
see, young ladies,’ addressing my cousins, “ it 
will never do to let Miss Nellie in with the 
cart again, to have all the offieers in the place 
round it. It don’t do-at-all, in spite of all the 
fine sales she had.”’ 

I could see very plainly that Miss O’Hara 
was not a little jealous—professionally—of my 
success, and I’m sure I had no wish to inter- 
fere with her business, nor did I covet another 
trip to Boskell with the ass and car. 

e€ were now so prosperous that we were 
able to buy sufficient serge to make Maggie 
amd Janie two gowns, nice neat costumes, 
modélled on the London one in which I had 
run away. We also gave our attention to 
oiher parts of the premises besides the garden. 
We grubbed up-weeds in front in the gravel 
drive. Ohl how ‘back has ached as I have 
dug out the dandelion roots with a kitchen 


.| knife. What hard work it was! but what an 


improvement ! 


I was naturally a very orderly young 


person, and not endure to see the 
“sweep,” as it was called, half buried in grass. 

Nothing could be done to those dreadful 
gates 9 e west entrance, but one improve- 
ment 


amd carried out—to wit, a 





chain instead Of a bit-of broken 


padlock 


moving his cap with a most crushing politeness’ 





very detarmined, and said there | 
take jt or | 


rope, wherewith to keep the beggars and 
tramps out; not that they needed this, for 
there were too many gaps in the palings in- 
viting them to walk in and make themselves 
at home. 

I had not been two months at the Castle 
without making many inquiries about my 
parents, and at first my questions had not 
received any answers worthy the naie. 
Maggie and Janie put me off repeatedly, 
saying,— 

** You had better leave well alone, Nellie; 
you need not mind: it’s all forgotten now.” 

But I assured them both, with much 
vehemence, that I did mind, very much 
indeed; that it was anything but well to be 
left completely in the dark; that the worst 
would be better than such complete ignorance 
as mine; that fearful things had been hinted 
at, and that, in short, I was resolved never to 
rest until I knew all. 

So often did I declare this fact, and so 
pertinacious was I, that one evening Janie 
came down from the dressing-room with « 
more than usually solemn face, and said,— 

“Nellie, you are to go up to mother— 
alone.” 

Thad a good idea of what was coming. I 
was going to be told at last, and my heart 
beat very fast as I climbed up the narrow 
spiral stone stairs, and opened the door of my 
aunt’s sanctum and walked in. 

She had been crying a little, I think, but it 
was rather dusk, so I could not be positive on 
that point. 

‘* Gome here, dear,” she said, rising on her 
elbow. ‘ The girls say you are very anxious 
to hear all about the past. It is fittest that I 


” 


{should tell you, though if you were wise you 


“« Faix, Miss Nellie,” she said, ‘‘ the quality | 


good one when I went about it, and I faced | 


the cart with the flowers and vegetables, and | 





would not ask to raise the veil, or to read the 
back pages of our family history. I do not 
think it will do any good,” she urged, plead- 
ingly ; ‘it will only make you very unhappy, 
I know it will.” 

“I’m prepared to risk all that,” I replied, 
firmly. “Aunt Julia, I am sure you mean 
kindly, but you feel in your heart that I ought 
to know. I+take the responsibility on myself. 
I promise you I will not scream or faint—on 
my.own head be all the consequences of 
knowing the truth about my father.” 

‘‘He was a very handsome man,” she 
began, in a tearful tone; “very. Half the 
girls in this part of the world were in love 
with Philip Deane.” 

‘“‘ Deane ?’”’ I echoed. 

“ Deane is your real name, my dear, not 


Dennis. He was quartered with his regiment . 


at Boskell, just as a regiment could be 
quartered there now—this was twenty years 
ago. Your mother lived with us, and it did 
not seem unnatural that this handsome young 
man should fall in love with the prettiest girl 
in the country, Ellen Burke, and she with 
him. It was a short wooing. He was an 
only son, his own master, though his mother 
was not pleased, and of course Richard and I 
made no objection-—it seemed perfectly suitable 
in every way. 

* Ellen had many admirers, many more 
suitors. There was an officer in Philip's own 
regiment who proposed to her over and over 
again, and quite persecuted her with his 
addresses, but she would have nothing to say 
to him. He was not at alla nice man, and 
Ellen showed her sense. 

“We had a grand wedding here. Those 
were our rich days,” she added, with a sigh. 
‘*Wehad arches of flowers all up the avenue 
and over the west entrance, a grand ball, and 
all manner of rejoicings, and the happy pair 
went away to England in order that Philip 
might present his bride to his mother. 

After a tour to the lakes they came back, 
and settled down, and took a small furnished 
house, very pretty one, just outside Boskell. 
They seamed to be as happy as the day was 
long, but I was sorry to see that Ellen’s 
former suitor constantly frequented their 
cottage, and had settled himself down as a 
kind of ami de la maison. Ellen, I know, did 
uot like him, but Philip did, and thought 
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that Captain Kant showed great good sense 
and magnam®mity in accepting the post of 
friend, and sinking the past altogether. He 
made himself useful in many ways, took 
Philip’s duties, and all that kind of thing, and 
so things went on quite smoothly for several 
months—the calm before the storm.” 

Here aunt Julia paused, and wiped her lips 
with her handkerchief, and took a long sniff 
at her bottle of salts. 

‘‘I am sorry to say play was very high in 
those days. Gambling was thought as little 
of as if it were smoking. Almost all officers 
gambled, your father included. I believe he 
was not what is called a ‘lucky’ player, and 
Captain Kant was the very reverse, and your 
father was a rich man, the other was not. A 
very wealthy, foolish, poor boy joined, and 
was bitten by the same mania, and every 
night the play at the mess at écarte used to be 
something astounding. The colonel was a 
weak man, and could not stop it. Ellen, your 
mother, did all she could to keep your father 
at home, and to a great extent succeeded ; but 
it happened to be winter weather—frost, no 
hunting, no means of getting out, anda certain 
gang of gamblers collected in each other's 
rooms and played day and night. 

“One night there were hot words, high 
words—in short, a quarrel. Your father tried 
to keep young Sim, the rich and foolish youth, 
from staking double and treble stakes. There 
was a violent quarrel between him and Sim 
and Kant. Kant was in favour of the highest 
play, and your father got up and left. His last 
words being audibly shouted back and re- 
peated subsequently were these, ‘You young 
fool, you don’t know what you are bringing on 
yourself. You will be sorry for it when it is 
too late.’ 

‘The next day there was no sign of any 
friction between the parties, and your father 
and Mr. Sim went up the Vann duck-shooting 
alone, but Mr. Sim was never seen alive 
again. 

‘You don’t mean that my father——’ 

‘‘ Wait, wait. Your father brought the 
boat home, and told a brother officer that, as 
Sim had complained of being frozen, he had 
got out on the bank of the river, declaring 
that he would walk home across country and 
be there before him. Your father appeared to 
be much amazed that he had not already 
turned up. No Mr. Sim came to mess, no 
Mr. Sim appeared on parade the next morn- 
ing, no, nor any other morning. There was a 

search. The police scoured the country, and 
no trace of the missing man was to be dis- 
covered. He seemed to have vanished into 
space. 

‘* By-and-by little straws of evidence were 
collected; people recollected seeing the two 
young men in the boat. One man in a field 
had heard them talking very loud, quarrelling, 
he thought ; and your father admitted that he 
and Mr. Sim had renewed the discussion of 
the previous evening again, and that in con- 
sequence of this, as much as in consequence 
of the cold, and being wet and half frozen, 
Sim had landed, and gone off across the fields 
in rather a rage. Yet hehad taken a gun with 
him, your father’s, by mistake, leaving his own 
in the boat. 

‘‘A farm girl who lived on the edge of the 
bog remembered on the night in question, the 
14th January, coming home across the bog 
late, and hearing queer noises, moans and 
groans, like a sick cow, and being rather 
frightened she had run, and next morning, 
passing the same place, she had picked up a 
button. Of course there was an outcry for 
this button at once, but she said she had given 
it to one of the children to play with, and 
they had lest it. The place where she had 
heard the groans was searched and dug, and 
in a bog-hole, his feet tied together with a 
handkerchief, and a weight of stones attached, 
was found the body. 

“Tt was in perfect preservation owing to 
the bog-water, and had been lying there for 
fully forty days. 

“The immediate cause of death was a 





charge of slugs in the head. These slugs were 
those that belonged to Philip’s gun, which 
was found under a turf clump not far from 
the place where the body been hidden. 
You can imagine the sensation when the news 
of the discovery flew through the country. 
That same night a warrant was issued for 
your father’s arrest. 

‘“* Proofs were heavy against him—the quar- 
rel, the gambling, the gun, the fact reluc- 
tantly avowed, as though it had slipped out 
unawares by Captain Kant, ‘that Deane had 
lost enormous sums to Sim ;’ and alsoanother 
strange pte: Sim’s book, his memoran- 
dum of all his betting, his losses, and his 
gains, was nowhere to be found ! 

“Every voice was raised against, every 
finger pointed at, Philip Deane. Proofs were 
so strong—proofs of the crime; but no one 
could frame any good reason for why he had 
done it. 

‘‘The quarrel was nothing serious. Even 
the losses at cards were not such immense 
ones, said all but Captain Kant. He laid em- 
phasis on trifles, pointed out this and that, 
not openly, but very forcibly all the same. It 
seemed strange, people said, that he should be 
so specially bitter ; even for the credit of the 
cloth he should hold his tongue, and not do 
all in his power to hang a man whom he had 
once adopted as his special friend. 

“You cannot picture the hubbub in the 
county, or our feelings, whilst your father lay 
in gaol waiting to be tried for his life. Of 
course, it was all circumstantial evidence, but 
what can be stronger ? 

‘ Your mother believed in his innocence— 
she avowed it with her last-breath. She sent 
him a line, the last she penned, saying,— 

‘**T may not live to know it, but, Philip, 
you will be cleared yet.’ 

‘* She died the day that you were born. In 
spite of special counsel from London, and 
vast sums lavished by your grandmother, 
who believed that her son was guilty, he was 
found guilty.” 

I rose—I gasped for air. Was she going to 
tell me my father had been hanged ? 

‘“‘No, no, no!” she responded, in answer to 
my ghastly face. ‘Sit down again; I have 
nearly finished. It was twenty years’ penal 
servitude.” 

A long, long pause. I could not speak; my 
very tongue seemed withered. 

‘In cases where they have direct evidence 
they rarely like to—to ——” 

I filled in the sentence in my own mind. 

“And he was sent off to South Australia, 
and very shortly after his arrival there he 
died 


‘*He would not see any of us before he 
left, and it was as well. Oh! I’drather think 
of him still as that handsome fellow he was in 
his cavalry undress and smart little cap, with 
his merry eyes and hearty laugh, than as a 
miserable, shaven, haggard man in felon’s 
clothes !’’ her voice dying to a whisper. 

“T,” I began, ‘believe he never did it, 
Aunt Julia.” 

“Ah! my dear child, I wish we could all 
think so,’’ shaking her head very sadly. 

* But. he had no object,” I persisted, 
‘* none.” 

‘* Very true; but he had a very hot temper 
—very. Ina moment of passion he was half 
crazy. He may have fired off his gun, never 
thinking of what he was doing, and then, 
horrified, have hidden the body, and gone 
home alone with that story about the cold. It 
was in a very lonely pon of the country— 
quite the other side of Boskell—where the 
Vann creeps along through marshy lands 
edgirig the bog, and where there are scarcely 
any hovels.”’ 

“‘T shall go and see it some day soon.” 

“Great goodness, child, you would not 
think of such a thing!” cried my aunt, half 
rising among her cushions. 

‘‘Indeed I would, and will, and must. I 
believe, as my mother did, that it will all be 
cleared up yet. More, Aunt Julia” —leani 
over her and speaking in a whisper—“ 





believe I know who did it; and now I’ll go 
downstairs,” kissing her as I rose. ‘“ Thank 
ou very much for telling me what must haya 
most agitating to relate, but it’s not ag 

bad as I expected.’ 

“My dear Nelly!” 

“No, I tell you, Aunt Julia, that circum. 
stantial evidence is often wrong, in spite of 
appearances, and the real murderer is at 
large yet. I’m sure of it.” 

My cousins both looked up as I opened the 
drawing-room door, rather anxiously, and no 
wonder. y 

‘Maggie and Janie,” I said, approaching, 
‘*T know all now; and I no more believe that 
he did it than I did it myself. I shall work 
night and day to clear him.” 

“Nellie!” they exclaimed, in a breath. 

‘‘ It seems an empty, foolish boast I know, 
but something tells me that I shall succeed, 
You know I have a pretty strong will and a 
good deal of latent energy, and both shall be 
put to the test now. In the first place, one of 
you will have to go over with me next week 
and show me where it all happened.” 

**But we don’t know,” they cried, in one 
breath. 

‘“We must find out then. Also the cottage 
where the girl lived who found that button.” 

‘You might as well look for a needle in a 
bundle of “< You may be certain she is off 
to America, like half the girls in the country, 
long ago.” 

“Well. we must risk it. I’m not going to 
leave one pebble unturned, much less a stone, 
nor to sit with my hands before me in idle. 
ness when there is such a task before me.” 

‘“*Hush, Miss Lucy,’ said Maggie, “ we 
must send up mother’s tea, and talk another 


time, 
(To be continued.) 








NOVELTIES OF CHINESE COSTUME. 
Tue principal feature about a Chinaman’s 


costume is the fact that nothing ever fits but . 


his stockings. His clothing consists really of 
three or four shirts, or ents made after the 
fashion of a shirt, each opening in front and 
having five buttons,a sacred number. These 
buttons are never in a straight row, but in a 
sort of semi-circle half around the body. The 
outer garments have sleeves a foot longer than 
the arm, a fact which affords abundant oppor- 
tunities for theft. A Chinaman’s jackets are 
his thermometer. He will say,— 

‘To-day is three jackets cold, and if it in- 
creases at this rate, to-morrow will be four or 
five jackets cold.” 

Their shoes are well known, but their caps 
are of three or four different forms. One they 
call the ‘‘ watermelon cap,’’ of the shape of 
half a watermelon, having no front-piece, but 
instead, a knob on the top by which it is 
handled. The second is like a round top felt 
hat with the sides turned up, and others are of 
various shapes. The colour of the knob on top 
of the hat is the sign of rank among mandarins. 

The lowest wear a gilt knob, then a white 
stone, a clear crystal, a pale blue stone, a deep 
blue, a By red_and a deep red, in order of 
rank. Yellow may only worn by the 
emperor’s family, put as a mark of respect to 

6, men over sixty years by special edicts are 
allowed to wear’ yellow, this always entitling 
them to great consideration among all classes. 

The “masher” pantaloon probably originated 
among the Chinese, for, from the dawn of 
history, on state occasions, officials and dressy 
persons will wear a sort of taloon, fitting 
as tightly as possible to the leg and each leg 
being entirely separate from itsfellow. These 
trousers are of silk or satin, and the legs are 
held in place by being fas to a waist- 


band or belt around the body. On the approach 
of cold weather the Chinese increase the 
number of their garments, until sometimes 
they are like animated bales of cotton, their 
arms being forced into a nearly horizontal 
position; nor do they take off their masses of 
clothing until the return of the spring. 
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WANTED AN HEIRESS. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER VI. 


GwenporInE Massey sat in her pretty 
poudoir writing out a list of names to be sub- 
mitted to her father, previous to dispatching 
a number ofinvitations. A large garden party 
had been decided upon between Percival 
Massey and his daughter, and it only remained 
for them to say who should, and who should 
not, beinvited. 

The Masseys’ house in Mayfair had no 
grounds attached toit. But they had another 
residence at Twickenham an old red-brick 
mansion, belonging to the Georgian era—with 
gardens sweeping gently down to the water’s 
edge. 
This residence had, until lately, been 
occupied by a widowed sister of Percival 
Massey. Her marriage had once more placed 
it at his disposal, and he intended to make 
{wickenham his home during the summer 


months, Keeping his town-house in reserve for, 


occasional 


Is and dinner-parties of the 
heavy ordér. ele 


He was a'réstless being; never content to- 


remain longin the same place, and it pleased 
him to own several dwellings in order that he 
might enjoy frequent change of scene, without 
being either the guest or the tenant of another 
man. 

Besides the town-house and the Twickenham 
mansion he could boast of a villa at Cowes, a 
nice little’estate in Devonshire, and a shooting- 
box in the north of Scotland. 

Some — were in the habit of alluding 
to Percival assey as a money-lender, others, 
more respectful in their tone, styled him a 
financier. He was known to be enormously 
rich, and to have advanced as much as a 
million at a time for the building of a railway 
or a canal, Clearly he was not to be con- 
founded or placed on a level with the average 
money-lender, who stands in the same relation 
to his patrons as the spider does to the un- 
‘suspecting fly. 

He had his offices both in London and Paris, 
but he seldom transacted any business in 
person. That was chiefly done through his 
representatives. In his heart of hearts, 
Percival Massey yearned to emulate the 
Rothschilds, and, as he added thousands to 
thousands, he kept this ambition steadily in 
view. The fact of their millions in nowise 
‘served to dishearten him. 

The youngest son of a poor baronet he had 
early made his choice in life, and decided upon 
his future occupation. To strive genteely in 
one of the learned professions was by no 
means to his taste. He had a talent for 
business, and he used it to good advantage. 
Like the igal son he took the portion of 
goods belonging to him and left the paternal 

‘home, but, gg epee a didnot return 
to it destitute. For more than twelve years he 
vanished from sight, and when he came to the 
surface again, it was asa wealthy man, with 
an established position that had gone on 
improving ever since. 

iere he had got his capital from in the 

first instance no one could tell. He never 
discussed his private affairs, and he was not 
the sort of man to be questioned with 
peste Rich and successful, people ac- 
ted ival Massey upon his own terms. 

ey tolerated his supercilious, cynical 
manner, his many caste prejudices, and stately, 
exclusive bearing for the sake of the good old 
name he had inherited, and the magnificent 

rtune he had oe . 

The death of his young wife three years 
from the date of their marriage had formed 
his keenest sorrow. His love for her had 
been transferred to Gwendoline, who re- 
—— her closely, both in mind and 


“ Well, pussy, have you made out your list 
of guests yet?” he inquired, as he entered 
the pretty room, with its pink draperies and 
Parian statuettes. 


“Yes, I’m just writing the last name,” 
replies Gwendoline, wrinkling her fair fore- 
head with an air of extreme perplexity. ‘Sit 
down, papa, dear, and give me the benefit of 
your advice. We know so many people that, 
if I invite them all, the ground won’t hold 
them, and they’ll be pushing each other into 
the riv I must leave some out, and they’re 
sure to feel offended on that account. What 
am I todo?” 

Percival Massey took the list from her 
hand and ran it down; then he took out a 
pencil, and crossed off a name here and there. 

“T think I have not omitted anyone of im- 
portance,” he remarked presently ; “ the rest 
must come to us at some other time, Gwennie. 
Arthur Joscellyn, he was here only the other 
Pa Shall I cross him off, pet?” 

e had a purpose in putting this question 
to her; he wanted to discover the exact state 
of her feelings towards Joscellyn. 

“Oh, papa!” she remonstrated quickly ; 
“surely we can find room for him. He is 
so entertaining, and people like him so 
much !”’ 

“Not to mention yourself, child,” thought 
her father, shrewdly ; resolving at the same 
time to ascertain if Arthur Joscellyn was 
7 as rich as he had represented himself to 


“Let him come then,” he said, aloud; 
“ and'now you have only to write your invita- 
tions.” 

** Oh, papa,”’ cried Gwendoline, as he was 
in the act of going away, “there’s just one 
more to be asked; the young doctor we met 
at Mrs. Foster’s the other night. He is very 
clever, you know, and Mrs. Foster wants to 
get him afloat in good society. Didn’t you 
hear the interesting account he gave us of his 
work among the poor at the East-end ? ” 

**No, I was at the other end of the table ; 
Ionly caught a word now and then. Invite 
him if you like ; there can be nothing question- 
able about him, or we should not have met him 
at Mrs. Foster’s.’’ 

** But, goodness gracious, I’ve forgotten his 
name !’’ said Gwendoline, laughingly. ‘‘ How 
very awkward! The cause of meeting so many 
people. Do you remember it, papa?’”’ 

‘*T didn’t hear it,” replied Percival Massey ; 
“he arrived rather late, andI was talking 
with Lord Clayton when Mrs. Foster gave 
him a kind of general introduction to us all.” 

‘*T must see Mrs. Foster, then, and get her 
to tell me the doctor’s name before I write to 
him,” said Gwendoline. ‘I daresay he will be 
glad to come, poor fellow.”’ 

She turned again to her writing-table, and 
her father went away without bestowing a 
second thought upon Vincent Eyre and the 
a that was to bring him to Twicken- 

am. 

What connecting link could possibly exist 
between the obscure young doctor and the 
aristocratic millionaire? Percival Massey 
knew of none, and yet the most fateful events 
that mark our lives frequently spring upon us 
with panther step from some unexpected 
corner. 

When the prettily-worded note reached him 
Vincent Eyre hardly knew whether he stood 
on his head or his heels, his delight and satis- 
faction were so unbounded. 

He had been scheming and planning how he 
might meet Gwendoline again, and, lo, all his 

lans had been rendered unnecessary by a 
Jirect communication from the girl herself. 

He forgot the hopeless nature of his love, 
and the yawning social that separated him 
from the object of his affection. He was alive 
only to the blissful fact that, for the space of 
a few hours, he would be near Gwendoline, 
listening to the music of her voice, and bask- 
ing in.the light of her presence. 

e grounds belonging to the Laurels 
mted a very charming appearance when 
Vincent Eyre entered them; under the 
management of a skilful gardener flowers and 
foliage were grouped with an absence of all 





stiff, unlovely pyrene & Marble fountains 
threw their cool spray high into the air, and 


€ 


elaborate toilets dotted the smooth green grass 
in every direction. 

Looking round in the hope of seeing some 
face that he knew, Vincent Eyre espied a tall, 
handsome man with wavy brown hair and 
regular, if somewhat effeminate~ features, 
stretched on the green sward, at a little distance 
from him, languidly accepting the homage of 
two pretty girls, who were flirting with and 
fanning him at the same time. 

‘* Conceited puppy ! ” thought the young doc- 
tor indignantly ; and yet he could not but envy 
the other man his air of calm self-complacency 
and perfect sang-froid. Vincent Eyre was 
no match for Arthur Joscellyn when the 
shibboleth of society and its many unwritten 
laws were in question. 

Gwendoline presently noticed him standing 
there, lonely as if on a desert island. She 
went up to him with outstretched hand and a 
welcoming smile. 

‘“‘T am so glad to see you, Doctor Eyre,”’ she 
said, brightly, while the light, dainty touch of 
her hand thrilled through every nerve and 
artery of the strong man’s body. ‘I must 
re-introduce you to papa; he has only a vague 
recollection of seeing you at Mrs. Foster’s the 
other night. Do you know any of the people 
here? No? well, it does not matter. I will 
introduce you to them, and then you can select 
your own particular vanity in the m~ ¥ of 
amusement. I only hope that you will not 
think us quite too frivolous ; you see one can’t 
always be dreadfully in earnest. It would be 
like living on a mounéain-top for ever and a 
day.” 

Vincent laughed, and followed the slim, 
pretty figure in the dress of cream nun’s 
veiling, trimmed with valenciennes lace and 
pale pink ribbon, across the lawn to the spot 
where Percival Massey stood talking politics 
with one of his guests. 

The garden-party wanted for nothing in the 
shape of amusement. There was an archery 
contest, with prizes for the successful com- 
petitors; a group of picturesque Tyrolean 
singers were to be heard in another part of the 
grounds, while lawn tennis had plenty of 
devoted adherents. Tables laden with tempt- 
ing refreshments were placed under the trees, 
and well-trained servants glided about among 
the guests, ministering to their requirements. 

‘“* Papa, this is Doctor Eyre.” 

At the sound of his daughter’s voice, Per- 
cival Massey turned sharply round. = 

“What name did you say?” he inquired 
with most unusual abruptness. 

“Doctor Eyre. I think you hardly saw each 
other at Mr. Foster’s dinner-party,” laughed 
Gwendoline, ‘the table was so long, and 
the plants on it were so bushy.” 

Percival Massey shook hands with his 
guest, and spoke a few words of greeting. 
But his hand trembled perceptibly, and the 
millionaire’s face had suddenly grown ashy 

e. 

“Papa, are you ill?” said Gwendoline, 
anxiously. 

‘No, child, but the heat has made me feel 
rather faint. I’ll go indoors for a little while 
and leave you to look after our guests. Doctor 
Eyre will, I know, be kind enough to excuse 
me. He does not want a fresh patient on his 
hands.” 

Vincent Eyre, inclined to like his host, saw 
nothing odd in this sudden faintness. He 
could not tell that the sound of his voice, the 
sight of his face, the mention of his name, had 
combined to produce it. To Percival Massey 
they were as so many ghosts from the past, 
rising before him, and breathing vague threats 
of evil yet to come. 

On the whole, Vincent got a fair share of 
enjoyment from the garden-party. He did not 
see enough of Gwendoline to satisfy him, but 
then she had her guests to look after, and 
Arthur Joscellyn, of whom the doctor already 
felt unreasonably jealous, did his best to mono- 
polise her between times. ys 

But she came every now and then to joiz. the 





bevy of maidens who were teaching Vincent to 
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play lawn tennis, and he made the most of 
thése fleeting precious moments. 

He was on the point of going away, when an 
elderly lady slipped on the grass, and badly 
sprained her ancle. When she attempted to 
stand on it the pain was so severe that she 
fainted away. She was carried into the house, 
and Vincent Eyre, as the only medical man 
present, was summoned to attend her. 

When the injured ancle had beén pechagit 
and the sufferer comfortably established in 
one of the many spare rooms at the Laurels, 
Percival Massey felt bound to ask the young 
man to dine with him and his daughter. To 
send him away dinnerless would be a breach 
of hospitality] that he shrank from commi- 
ting, much as he dreaded the idéa of sitting at 
the same table with Vincent Eyre. 

How it came about Vincent hardly knew. 
Standitig on the stone terrace beside Gwen- 
doline eo after dinner, with the river 
flowing silent : beneath them, aiid the rich, 
heavy scent of jasmine perfuming the air, he 
ponted into her ear the story of a cruel wrorg 
inflicted upon his father shortly before the 
latter’s death, a story that he had never con- 
fided to any other human being, and which 
had helped to shape and colour his own life. 

{t was strange that he should select as his 
confidant # young girl whom he had only met 
twice. 

He cotild not explain his reason for doing 
s0 to himself. He only knew that he was 
drawn towards Gwendoline by ‘a #trong, 
subile sympathy, and that in baring the 
trouble of bis life to her he was only obeying 
an ungovernable impulse. 

When the sad story of an innocent man 
dying with the shadow of a great sin on his 
name, and of a guilty being still wandering 
through the world, undetected and unpunished, 
came to an end, Gwendoline’s eyes were 
moist with unshed tears. 

To Vineent Eyre these mtite tokens of 
sympathy and interest were far more precious 
than any trite, commonplace words of pity, 
that would only have jarred tipon his great 
sorrow. r 

Gwendoline was in the drawitg-room later 
on, by herself, still thinking over the story 
= had just heard, when her father joined 

er. 

The grey, ashen look was still on his face, 
together with an uneasy, harassed expression 
thet she had never seen there before. 

‘‘ Gwennie, I—T don’t like that young man 
who dined with us to-night;” he began, 
abruptly. ‘ Don’t ask him hére again on any 
aocount.” 

“Why not, papa?” she inqtiired, wonder- 
ingly. ‘What has poor Dr. Eyre done to 
displease you?” : 

*“Don’t be foolish, child. He has done 
nothing to offend me. Why, I know nothing 
of him, nothing whatever. But I have taken 
one of my unreasonsble dislikes to him, and 
oo not have him here again, that’s 
au: 

‘*‘Tam sorry for him, papa,” said Gwen- 
doline, frankly. ‘ And I wish you would try 
to like him. He is so noble and unselfish. 
Out there on the terrace a little while ago‘he 
told me a strange, sad ‘story of wrong ‘and 
suffering that he has set himself to avenge. -I 
cannot get it out of my mind. Shall I repeat 
it to you, dear?” 

‘“As you please, Gwennie,” he replied, 
mechanically. 

The girl seated herself at his feet, and tre- 
— Vincent Hyre’s narrative word for 
word, 

‘The moonlight streamed through the open 
window, and fell upon the fatherand daughter 
sitting there together in the luxuriously-fur- 
hisved room. 

Perhaps it was the moonlight that made 
Percival Massey ’s face look so ghastly as he 
listeued to the voice of his only child pouring 
forth a story of bygone wrong and base in- 
gratitude. 

‘“* Papa, Doctor Eyre says that he believes 
the mau who robbed his father of his wealth 





and his good -name to be still living. He has 
made it the object of his life to trace him out, 
and briiig him £6 justice. I hope from my 
heart that he Will succeed.” 

A spasm crossed Percival Massey’s face, 
and he looked a very old man indeed sitting 
there in the moonlight. 

“TIT want you to help him, papa,” she con- 
tinted, eagerly. ‘ You are sorich and power- 
ful that you might enable Doctor Eyre to 
discover that wretched man and re-establish 
his father’s good name. Papa, will you help 
him?” 

“Child, you don’t know what you are 
saying,” he — hoarsely. “It is not in 
my power to help Doctor Eyre. What is 
his father’s good name to me. I never——” 

The sentence remained unfinished, and 
Gwendoline, looking up to ascertain the 
cause, gave a ringing cry that brought a dozen 
seFvants to the room to see what had hap- 


ened. 
They found their master speechless and 
senseless in a fit, 





CHAPTER VII. 


Anruur Joscetixn felt extremely thankful 
when the Dares’ visit to London drew to a 
close. 

Ethel and her father had gone out this time 
more than they had ever done on any pre- 
vious occasion, and he had been kept in a 
state of constant fear lest Ethel and Gwendo- 
line should become acquainted with each 
other and exchange confidences. 

Such a proceeding would have nipped his 
hopes of making a rich marriage in the bud, 
and reduced him to the condition of a genteel 


auper. 

‘ Fortunately for him they had not chanced 
to meet in society, except on the memorable 
night of the Countess of Loamford’s ball, 
when an accident had hindered the two girls 
from being introduced to each other. 

Arthur Joscellyn, by dint of telling endless 
fibs and framing clever excuses, had contrived 
to account for the comparatively small space 
of time he had devoted to Ethel since the 
Masseys’ return to town. 

But he could not altogether allay the 
feeling of suspicion that his changed, pre- 
occupied manner had aroused within the 
breast of his, pretty, dark-eyed jiancée. 

He went, as in duty bound, ,t0 say good-bye 
to Ethel and her father on the morning of 
their departure from town. 

The apartments occupied by the clergyman 
and his daughter wore the unsettled, untidy 
look that always precedesa “flitting.” Rugs, 
boxes, parcels, and umbrellas were strewn 
liberally about in every direction, while 
Ethel, on her knees, was thing her level best 
to fasten the straps belonging to a very cor- 
pulent portmanteau. 

She was feeling far from happy, poor girl! 
Her visit to London, looked forward to through 
so many long dull months, had brought her 
little beyond pain and disappointment, 


Arthur was no longer the fond, devoted | 


lover of old. Her keen perceptive powers had 
discovered this fact before she- had been in 
town a week. 

Something—or some one had come between 


them to render him thus careless and distrait. | 
Moreover, he had not once alluded to their | 


marriage, or attempted to fix a date for it; 
and before leaving the parsonage she had 
broadly hinted to some girl friends that they 
would soon have to get their bridesmaids’ 
dresses ready. Hurt and angry, longing to 
discover the root of the evil that threatened 
to overshadow all her happiness, Ethel was in 


anything but. a good-mood when Arthur Jos- | 


cellyn entered the shabby-gentéel dtawing- 
room. 


he said, pleasantly; ‘those little hands of 
yours were never meant for such rough work, 
Ethel. Where is your father ?’’ 

‘“‘ Out,’’ she replied, shortly, rising from her 


kneelin posture, with a stormy expression on | 








her flushed, tear-stained face. ‘ He’s gone 
to lay in a fresh stock of sermons. One of our 


| rich parishioners was rude enough to say some 


time ago that his sermons were as old as his 
port. Perhaps they ate. I know that papa 
is not very clever or original ; but at least he 
is steadfast and honourable, and that is more 
than can be said of other men.”’ 

Arthur Joscellyn was far too wise to ask 
for any explanation. He strapped the port. 
manteau meekly enough, and said that he was 
going with them to the station, to see them 
0 


‘* You'll be quite sure that you have got rid 
i = ar ays you?” ae t dephel, scorn- 
be. See departure wi present 
itselé to you in the light of a great bereave- 
meng.”’ 

us = what do you mw by eae mg 
unpleasant speeches ? ’’ he demanded, angrily, 
bane all the while that he richly deserved 
them. ‘‘ What have I said or done to dis- 
please you?” 

‘“‘ A great deal,” she retorted, ler dark eyes 
flashing sudden fire, her tiny frame quivering 
beneath the influence of strong, passionate 
feeling. ‘You are not the Arthur of years 
gone by, who vowed to love me till life itself 
should cease. You arecold and careless; you 
think it a bore to come here and to take us 
about. Perhaps you are ashamed to be seen 
with a r country clergyman and his. 
daughter. Oh, Iam not blind, or lightly to 
be deceived. You do not care for meas you 
once did. You have seen someone that you 
like better, and this is your way. of letting me 
know it.” ' 

“« You little goose !"’ Arthur replied, trying 
to pass his arm round her waist. ‘‘ For the 
nonce of the thing I will accept your story, 
and recognize the existence of a rich, and, of 
course, wealthy rival. What will you:do to us, 
Ethel? will you murder us both, or forgive 
us?” 

“Were you really in love with some one 
else I wale give you back your freedom,’’ she 


said, coldly, ceenerann g. herself, from _ his 
embrace. 4 I should not ever wish to retain 
an unwilling lover, But after that, I would 
make a point of wosing she ather woman, and 
acquainting her with t e true character of the 
man she proposed to my 

A shiver ran through Arthur Joscellyn as: 
the quietly-spoken, determined words fell upon 
his ear. + an awful mistake he would 
have made had he attempted to throw himself 
upon Ethel’s mercy! There was nothing to be 
done now but to go on. deceiving her. When 
once she had left town he would be compara- 
tively safe, 

‘It's qitite too_hot fo, lose one’s temper, 
dear,’”’ he remarked, persuasively, bansting his 
handsome face down until it was on a level 
with her own; “ otherwise I should be angry 
with you for indulging in such foolish fancies. 
Ethel, you are the only wortan that I have 
ever really loved—I never love any 
other; but Iam so miserably poor that 
marriage for me is out of the question at 


present. ; . a 

«Why don’t you work like other men, then ? 
she inquired in a relenting tone. 

‘TI wasnot brought up to work,” he con- 
tinued ; ‘and, now that I have raeed through 
my money at a faster pace than any Derby 
favourite ever reached, I hardly know what to 
turn my hand to. Every trade and _profes- 
sion is over-crowded. If half the people in the 
world could be induced to jump into the sea 
there would be something like a fair chance 
then for the remaining half to get on.” 

‘Surely there is something you might turn 
your attention to,’”’ she persisted. 

“J might take a public, if I. could get any- 


one to advance the capital,” he said, laugh- 
a | ingly ; “I could tell my friends that I had been 
‘Let me strap that portmanteau for you,” 


called to the Bar.” 
“ You jest at things that other men would 


. break their hearts over,” replied Ethel, sedly. 
| “If you really regretted the 


povetty that 


_ keeps us apart you would allude to it in a very 
different manner, Arthur.” 
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“ But I do regret it,” hesaid vehemently, a; 
sudden wave of tenderness, real, not assumed, 
surging over him. “There are moments, 
Ethel, when I covld curse myself for the 
spendthrift folly that has brought about my 

resent miserable predicament. My poor 
little girl, how am I to keep myseli—or 
you?” 

“Never mind,” she cried, throwing her 
arms round his neck with a passionate 
woman’s sudden transition from anger to 
tenderness and love; ‘‘only be true to me,, 
Arthur, and I will wait for you till we are both 
grey-headed. You can’t tell what you are to 
me, or hes dearly I love you. Rs would work 
for you from morning till night, and never 
breathe @ murmuring word. But.don’t play, 
me false, unléss you wish to rouse all that is 
evil and bad in my nature. Be true.to me, 
Arthur, and all will come right in the end.” 

And if ever a man felt ashamed of his own 
dastardly. conduct, that man .was Arthur 
Joscellyn. » Nevertheless, he told himself that 
it was t6o late to go back; he dared not dis- 
appoint or defy Paul Welford. 

ut his moods. were always transient. 
When he pes ante qped-Uxs to Ethel at the 
station and promised to write soon, he fell in 
with Paul Welford, who knew better than any 
one élse how to pull up such tender plants 
as consciéntious scruples. and remorseful mis- 
givings. 2 ' 

The two men:dined together at the Metro- 
politan, amd Arthur Joscellyn received a 
further advance from his friend and banker, 
who did not fail to inquire, in terms too direct 
to be delicate, how matters were,progressing 
with regard to Percival Massey’s daughter. 

‘You've got a clear field before-you now,” 
Paul Welford observed significantly. ‘' The 
Dares are fio longer .here to smgpede our 
movements, Have you made much headway 
with Miss Massey or her father?” 

“My time has not been altogether wasted,’’ 
replied the other, as he p the crisp rust- 
ling bank notes, supplied to him conditionally, 
and in amticipation of his marri with 
Gwendoline Massey, in his ge x “but 
I must go slowly.; too haste would only 
damage the cause I have in hand. I firmly 
believe that, before the end of another year, 
Miss Massey will have become Mrs. Joscellyn. 
Then follows the deluge. enonce you have 
received your money, Welford—capital and 
interest—you will be owt of the affair alto- 
gether. I shall haye to bear the brunt of 
Percival Massey’s anger and his daughter's 
scorn, when they discover how they have been 
imposed pon.” 

‘Massey of course will storm more or less 
whén ‘he knows all,” said ‘Paul Welford, care- 
lessly ; “amy. man would under the circum- 
stances. But, when the marriage ceremony 
has been gone through, people are obliged to 
conceal their grievances instead of airing them, 
and our little ruse will be kept locked up in the 
cupboard with the family skeleton. Percival 
Massey is far too proud a man to’ it society 
at large to amuse itself with an exposé of his 
domestic affairs. He will resign himself to 
the inevitable, ‘and youand your wife will 
get on_ as comfortably ad the majority of 
married people,” 

“I bave had one stiff seene to go through 
already,” rejoined Arthur Joscellyn, moodily. 
‘ Ethel was'in anything bute pleasant temper 
when I went to see this morning. It 
was all I could do toipacify her, poor girl.” 

“Does she suspect you?” inquired Paul, 
quiekly, 

‘She is vaguely suspicious ; and she accused 
me of being eold.eand estranged, of caring for 
some one else,.in fact. I-hatl to deny it, and 
to pile up fresh promises that I shall never 
be able to keep. Ware she to discover the 
true state of jaffairs she would leave no stone 
unturned to accomplish my ruin. Then, when 
she has driven me to do something desperate, 
she would sit down and cry over my remains. 
Women are so unreasonable. But I am very 
sorry for her, poor little girl.” 

‘“Bhe will. doubtless console ‘herself by 





marrying her father’s curate,’ remarked Paul 
Welford, ironically. ‘It will be better foryou 
both than if youshad come together, only to 
have the bloom rubbed off your love by the 
hard, griping hand of poverty. Cold dinners, 
shabby clothes, and a maid-of-all work, would 
hardly have suited you, Joscellyn.” 


Arthur Joscellyn could not deny this asser- | 


tion, and. Paul Welford presently carried him 
off to the theatre, a from thence ‘to a 
fashionable open-all- t chub, where the play 
ran high, and foolish young fellows were to be 
met with by the score. 

The pure, pale light of early dawn was 
tinging the sky when Arthur Joscellyn re- 
turned to his lodgings, and the cool fresh breeze 
blew on his fevered brow; both light and 
breeze seeming to convey a mute reproach for 
wasted time, and dissipation recklessly in- 
dulged in. 

He felt certain ‘that he had succeeded in 
winning Gwendoline’s love, but he was by no 
means sure that he stood very high in her 
father’s favour. 

Percival Massey had always been .civil to 
him, but with .. certain reserve and lack of 
friendly familiarity, that boded ill for the 
proposal he contemplated making at no distant 
period, 

On the occasion of Arthur Joscellyn'’s next 
visit to Twickenham, however, he found gill 
this changed. 

Percival Massey had recovered from the 
effects of the fit that had seized him after 
being brought in contact with Vincent Eyre; 
but..he was hardly the proud, stately, im- 


‘penetrable man of old. 


A certain tremulousness as of approaching 
age, an unsettled, hesitating, almost appeal- 
ing manner distinguished him. Moreover, 
he was unusually gracious to Arthur Jos- 


‘cellyn. 


Strange fears-and fancies had haunted the 
millionaire sinee that meeting with Vincent 
Eyre. He was anxious to see Gwendoline 
established in a secure-and luxurious home of 
her own. If Arthur Joscellyn was really a 
rich man, why. should he keep him at arm’s 
length any longer? 

Percival Massey had made cautious in- 
quiries respecting Joscellyn’s past career, and 
he had found nothing very black entered 
against him in Society’s log-book. He had 
been wild and extravagant, but never profligate 
or immoral, Noone knew how he stood with 
regard to money matters, but he had the 
reputation of being very rich, and he lived in 
a style well calculated to keep up the impres- 
sion of great wealth, 

Qn the whole Percival Massey thought that 
he would make a desirable son-in-law, and he 
treated him accordingly. 

Before meeting Vincent Eyre he had 
regarded with jealous eyes anyone likely to 
rob-him ofhis daughter. Now, with the dread 
of coming evil always upon him, he longed to 
see her well-established in life, 

Greatly to Arthur Joscellyn’s delight he 
chatted freely with him, adopting a more 
familiar tone than he had ever used before, and 
even alluding to his own numerous and thriv- 
ing investments. 

‘* Come again soon, Mr. Joscellyn,’’ said the 
great man, as Arthur took leave of him. 
‘‘ Phe doctors and Gwendoline keep me a close 
prisoner. They are afraid of a second attack, 
but a little society wlll do me no harm.” 

‘What can have changed his manner to- 
wards me so much for the better I wonder?” 
mused Arthur Joseellyn. ‘Has Gwendoline 
been putting in a. good word for me? I shall 
have no difficulty with her, for she loves me 
already. ‘Will she.go on caring for me though, 
when she knows what an adventurer I am? 
Well, I shall not beat oF neglect my wife, and 
I am tired of this constant suspense. For 
good or for ill I propose to Gwendoline to- 
morrow.” 








CHAPTER VIII. 


“You are in love, Vincent,’’ remarked the 
doctor’s twin-brother, Richard Eyre, in a tone 
of profound disgust. “I am sorry for it, 
and I could wish thatany other calamity had 
befallen you instead. Idiots, children, and 
people in love are not to be argued with, or 
treated as responsible beings.” 

Richard Eyre the barrister, might in all 
fairness have been styled an exaggerated copy 
of his brother. Vincent’s straight, massive, 
Puritan features, not without a severe kind 
of manly beauty, were in Richard’s harsh, 
irregular and ungainly. Firmness in the one 
brother, and a desire for righteous retribution 
meant dogged, unyielding obstinacy, and a 
fierce, implacable thirst for revenge in the 
other. Most people liked Vincent, but 
Richard’s brusque, off-hand manner had 
gained for him but few friends. : 

After putting this and that together, Richard 
Eyre had come to the conclusion that his 
brother was in love. 

Vincent had gone into society more fre- 
quently of late; he was often absent-minded 
and inclined to be gloomy and despondent. 1t 
had not taken Richard ‘long to accuse him of 
his folly, and Vincent was too truthful to dem) 
i 


t. 

“You'll be in the same boat yourself some 
day, old fellow,” he said, with a smile; ‘so 
don’t be too hard upon me if I have managed 
to fall in love at last.” 

“Do you remember our father, and the 
sdlemn pledge we took as we stood by his death- 
bed?” inquired Richard, abruptly. into 

“Am I likely to forget cither?”’’ said his 
brother, in a tone of sad reproach. 

“Yes, you are likely to forget when you talk 
of being in love,” retorted the young man 
fiercely. “Marriage comesnoxt on the list, 
and, with a wife and children to distract your 
attention, you will gradually forget the object 
that we have both kept steadily before us till 
now. Our father’s dishonowred name will 
affect you but little then. But my life, at 
least, shall be spent in the effort to redeem it 
from the undeserved reproach that has been 
heaped upon it. I cannot ignore thefact that 
we darenot erect a stone to his memory, lest 
men should point mockingly to it and 
say, {there lies Edwin Hyre, the fraudulent 
banker.” a 

‘ Richard, you are working yourself into an 
unnecessary passion,” said his brother, quietly. 
“T am as anxiousas ever to rescue our father’s 
name from the shadow of disgrace that has 
so long rested upon it. If I am in love there 
is but little hope of my ever being able to 
marry the woman of my choice. She is far 
above me in the social scale, and you need not 
grudge me the domestic happiness that I am 
by no means likely to enjoy. 

“T can’t understand how @ man can turn 
aside to dally with love when a foul injury 
waits to be avenged,” replied Richard, sternly. 
“‘ Vincent, if we only persevere in our searcn 
I know that we shail one day be the means of 
bringing Harvey Drew, the villain ‘ who 
wronged our father, to justice. We got a clueto 
hismovements a few years ago, only to lose it 
again. But something tells me that he is siill 
living; and I hope, yes, I hope, prospering a 
well, It will be so pleasant to drag him down 
from his lofty eminence to end his days in a 
felon’s cell.” } } 

“It is like looking for a needle in a bottie 
of hay,’ observed Vincent, rather despond- 
ently; ‘‘and, if we find him, we can only 
proceed against him on the charge of theft ; 
we have hardly evidence enough to bring the 
for home to him.” oS 6 

Bat we shall get it in time,” said his 
brother, with firm conviction. “The papers 
that reached us in such a strange manner have 
already yielded us some valuable information. 
If we can but discover one or both of the old 
clerks their statement will doubtless supply 
the missing links in our chain of evidences 
Harvey Drew should have destroyed those 
papers, but the cleverest villain always leave. 
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some avenue open, through which the Nemesis 
in search of him may enter.’ 

Edwin Eyre, the father of the two young 
men now fighting their way through the world 
with little to depend upon beyond their own 
talent, had been a rich and flourishing banker 
in the days when banks conducted by private 
individuals were frequently to be met with in 
country towns. 

Generous, kind-hearted, and too confiding, 
he had taken into his employ a young man of 
whom he knew but little, save that he was 
a gentleman and a good accountant, who 
wished to gain a practical knowledge of 
finance. 

By degrees Harvey Drew rose in his 
employer’s estimation, until he occupied the 
important position of confidentialclerk. Edwin 
Eyre’s credit was unbounded, his paper was 
accepted without a question being asked, and, 
as he grew older, he left more business 
transactions to his clever, far-seeing clerk 
than outsiders were aware of. 

When he was laid aside for awhile through 
a severe illness Harvey Drew took up the reins 
of office, and acted in his principal’s stead, 
without any surprise being evinced. 

Then came the crash, all the more fearful 
because it had been so unexpected. The bank 
stopped payment, and people who had con- 
fided their little all—the savings, in many 
cases, of a lifetime—to Edwin Eyre’s keeping 
clamoured frantically at the closed doors, and 
demanded the return of their money. Meet- 
ing with no response, the maddened crowd 
had surged away to the palatial residence of 


the now broken-hearted banker, and destroyed | ¥. 


the windows of the very room in which he lay 
dying. 

Harvey Drew had vanished—so had a large 
sum of money that had been realised in 
anticipation of a sudden run upon the bank. 
Two or three gigantic speculations had 
collapsed, involving several private banks in 
their fall. Edwin Eyre had suffered, but not 
to the same extent. But for his confidential 
clerk’s villainous conduct in all probability he 
would have weathered the storm. 

_Everyone blamed the principal, and declared 
him to be in league with his employé, who 
had doubtless gone off in accordance with his 
master’s orders, for the purpose of creating a 


plausible story, and throwing the defrauded di 


people off the right scent. 

Ruin, disgrace, and a public prosecution 
confronted Edwin Eyre at the close of a long, 
well-spent life, and the bitterest curses were 
hurled at a man who had never wilfully 
wronged his fellow-men. 

Harvey Drew had contrived to inflict a yet 

deeper injury upon his friend and benefactor 
by falsifying and confusing the accounts to 
such an extent that the keen, practised hands 
appointed to examine them. failed to extract 
any valuable information, or to come across 
one fact in favour of Edwin Eyre. 
_ Sums of money, instead of being well 
invested, had been appropriated or misapplied, 
while yet larger sums were openly represented 
as having been withdrawn from the capital of 
the bank for the principal’s private ex- 
penditure. 


In vain poor Edwin Eyre had solemnly de- 
clared his innocence. His statement was re- 
ceived with open unbelief. Instead of regard- 
ing him in his true light as an easy-going man 
who had allowed himself to be duped and 
deceived, the public set him down as an im- 
pudent swindler, who had really lived upon 
the money he had pretended to invest. 

Harvey Drew could not be found, and, in 
. midst of the hurly-burly, Edwin Eyre 

ied. 

_Only his sons—mere boys then-—believed 
him to be innocent of any wish to defraud. 
Standing by his deathbed they pledged them- 
selves to the task of clearing his name from all 
aspersion by placing the guilt upon the right 
shoulders, 

Years elapsed before they were able to take 
any active steps in the matter; but, once out 





in the world on their own account, they had 
nobly kept their word. 

The brothers spared neither time nor money 
in their effort to bring Harvey Drew to justice. 
Once they had been on his track, but only to 
lose it again for several years. 

Their most important discovery had been 
made through the medium of some papers 
that Nanny Morrison, an old charwoman, had 
found in Harvey Drew’s + rer room when, 
for the last time, she had gone to clear and 
sweep previous to the sale of the bank pre- 
mises. 

The papers in question had either been over- 
looked or put aside as useless. Nanny had 
gathered them up and kept. them by her for 

ears. 

, When Richmond Eyre had revisited his 
native town, changed from a boy toa man, 
the old woman, deeming him to be their 
rightful owner, had placed her carefully- 
hoarded papers in his hand. 

Edwin Eyre had always been kind to her, 
and the poor old creature was not forgetful of 
past favours. 

That their father’s name had been re- 
peatedly forged by Harvey Drew the young 
men gleaned from these papers, while money 
had evidently been invested without his know- 
ledge and consent. . 

The absconding clerk must have feathered 
his own nest well in order to leave his em- 
ployer’s so bare. 

Could they but obtain a little necessary in- 
formation p Mone one of Edwin Eyre’s old 
clerks, whose present whereabouts they had 
et to discover, their case against Harvey 
Drew would then be complete. 

Meanwhile Harvey Drew himself was not 
forthcoming, and the difficulties that beset 
the brothers seemed to thicken and increase as 
their search proceeded. 

Vincent Eyre fell into a brown study on 
beingleft alone. His thoughts were dwelling, 


not upon the t, but upon the future and 
Gwendoline ssey—for Vincent the two 
were inseparable. 


He was working harder than ever to dis- 
cover some short cut to wealth, some royal 
road to a great name, that would lessen the 
distance between them, and give him the right 
to place himself and all that he had at her 


sposal, 

Unlike Arthur Joscellyn, Vincent Eyre 
placed no value upon Gwendoline’s large for- 
tune. To him it was an object more to be 
hated than desired. He would fain have had 
her poor and needy, that he might at once 
have asked her to share his life, and to accept 
the wealth of love he longed to be able to 
lavish upon her. 

He had not been invited to the Laurels a 


second time, although he had met Gwendoline | 


and her father on several occasions since the 
garden party.* Could he have offended Per- 
cival Massey without being aware of it, he 
wondered, anxiously, with a feeling of keen 
disappointment as the days went by without 
bringing him the much-desired invitation. 

Going down Oxford-street to execute some 
commissions for a friend in the country Vin- 
cent Eyre found himself suddenly brought 
face to with Gwendoline Massey. 

She had been stopping with a maiden aunt, 
and the two ladies were about te re-enter their 
carriage when he approached them. 

Gwendoline, sorry to think her father had 
taken an unjust dislike to the young doctor, 
and prevented her from sending him any 
more invitations, treated him with a frank, 
gentle friendliness that rendered Vincent Eyre 
almost dizzy with joy. 

It did not occur to her that he might mis- 
take her motive for being kind to him, and 
attribute it to something nearer and dearer. 
Had she contrived to cut him with calm, high- 
bred insolence she would really have been 
doing him less harm. 

‘“‘There is to be a grand fancy fair in the 
Albert Hall next week,” she said, presently, 
‘“‘and I am to have a stall. I hope you will 
be among the purchasers, Doctor Eyre. I 





shall sell all sorts of necessary and unneces. 
sary articles at fair prices.” 

“Grumblers sometimes call them unfair 
prices,” he replied, inwardly, determining to 
spend a five-pound note at the Albert Hall if 
he stinted himself in other things for six 
months to come. “I shall be there, and I 
promise not to beat you down in price.” 

He had no ostensible reason for detaining 
Gwendoline, and yet he stood there talking 
fast and nervously for the sake of seeing the 
sweet blue eyes li to meet his own, and 
watching the swift smile that swept like sun. 
light down the lovely face. 

“That is rather a nice young man, my 
— observed poop aunt as they were 

ven away. ‘“ There is nothing languid or 
limp about him, and, nowadays, when languid 
and limp young men are all the fashion, it is 
—_— re reshing to meet anyone like Doctor 

Vincent executed his commissions with in- 
different success; thatis to say, he forgot one 
half of the things required, and ordered the 
other half wrong. Gwendoline’s encouraging 
manner had destroyed his mental balance, and 
caused him to form a rash and impruden;: 
resolution. 

«IT am not a fool or a coxcomb,” he argued, 
mentally, “and yet is it such an impossible 
thing that she should learn to care for me? 


ey 3 pot venture to hope that she cares a 
little for me already? Shall I stand by in 
silence, fearing tos , till some other man 


comes forward to claim her? She is so young, 
and we could both wait while I worked myself 
into a better position. With the knowledge of 
her love to nerve my arm what could I not 
rere wt ? There may miter acuagting when 
her er was @ poor an ing man. 
If so he will surely give me a hearing, and 
love like mine must triumph in theend. I 
will put my fate to the test, and it shall not be 
said that I failed to gain because I had not 
courage to venture.” 

By different paths, and unknown to each 
other, Arthur Joscellyn aud Vincent Eyre had 
arrived at the same conclusion. 

When he got home the eae brief 
epistle from his brother was placed in Vincent 
Eyre’s hand,— 

‘‘Come round to my chambers at once. I 
am on the eve of an important discovery.” 


(To be continued.) 





Natvratty Harpy.—It is a good thing some 
times, to be able, with a few books and a little 
needlework, to give any room, however strange 
and desolate, a look of home, to be able to 
pursue our usual a es ap anywhere at a 
moment’s notice; and a blessing — 
wealth, beyond beauty, or even beyond talent, 
is that cheerful temperament which can rejoice 
in the sunshine, yet be merry in the shade, 
which can delight in the birds’ singing in 
spring, yet solace itself with the heart’s own 
music when winter is at hand. 


Waar a Man Wetcus.—Professor Huxley 
asserts the proper weight of man is 154 pounds, 
made up as follows: Muscles and their ap- 
purtenances, eee pounds; skeleton, 
twenty-five pounds; skin, ten and a-half 
pounds; fat, twenty-eight pounds; brain, 
three pounds; thoracic viscera, three and a- 
half pounds; abdominal viscera, eleven 
pounds; blood which would drain from the 
pody, seven pounds. The heart of such a man 
should beat seventy-five times a minute, and 
he should breathe fifteen times a minute. In 
twenty-four hours he would vitiate 1,750 cubic 
feet of pure air to the extent of one per cent. 
A man, therefore, of the weight mentioned, 
should have 800 cubic feet of well-ventilated 
space. He would throw off by the skin 
eighteen ounces of water, 300 grains of solid 
matter, and 400 grains of carbonic acid every 
twenty-four hours; and his total loss durin 
that period would be six pounds of water, an 
a little more than two pounds of other matter. 
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ALONE WITH THEE. 


T’p hie me to some distant isle, 
And there with thee, 
Alone with thee, 
I’d dream away my life the while 
I basked beneath thy sunny smile ; 
And by the sea, 
The sounding sega, 
We'd wander, careless, hand in hand, 
Along the shining yellow sand, 
Like children in their play ; 
Together we would stray, 
Together on our own dear isle 
In the blue dimpled sea. 
No other love our hearts would sway, 
No other thoughts our souls beguile 
Save thine of me, 
And mine of thee. 


And when the summer’s day was done, 

The day so bright, 

So long and bright, 
When slowly westward sunk the sun, 
ire yet the reign of Night begun, 

We’d seek dim bowers, 

Rose-scented bowers, 
In dusky dells where dewy flowers 
Shake down their leaves in fragrant showers. 
And while their petals’ dropping bloom 
Around us shed a sweet perfume, 

Then on my breast reclining, 

My arms about thee twining, 
Through twisted vines for lattice bars, 
We'd watch the slowly marching stars. 

And Luna’s beams 

In silent gleams 

Fall on the restless sea, 

The moaning, restless sea, 

Till slumber brought its own sweet joy ; 
Then should no thought delight our dreams, 
No other dreams our sleep employ, 

Save thine of me, 

And mine of thee. 

C. G. H. 








CAN YOU BLAME HER? 


—~—— 
CHAPTER Ix. 


Nan was dead ! 

The bitter loss came home to Hyacinth 
Carlyle with double force. She had loved’her 
child passionately, and she had looked to this 
living link between them to reconcile her to 
her husband; now their babe was only a 
name, a memory, and Sir John told her, as 
plainly as words could speak, henceforward 
they were to be as strangers. 

She knew him well, his fierce, unswerving 
will, his fierce, jealous temperament. In 
Hyacinth’s heart was the terrible certainty he 
meant every word he said. 

Slowly she raised herself to her feet and 
sat upon a lowchair. She was-only conscious 
of one thing, that their future must be settled 
now—not again would she bear the anguish of 
such a scene. 

*‘ John,” and her voice was so faint and ex- 
tinguished he hardly recognised it, “I do not 
want your money; if you send me away I 
will take nothing at your hands.” 

He stared at her. } 

“ You are speaking romantically. How will 
you live? Your settlements bring you in no- 
thing until my death. Your father and the 
Countess will hardly care to have you returned 
upon their hands.” 

“ T will earn my own living!” said Hyacinth, 
proudly. ‘I ought to have done it long ago, 
—— of marrying you, only I was a coward, 
and——”” 

‘“‘ And afraid of poverty.” 

She turned away her head. 

“It was not that—at least, not that only; 
I could not bear to think of the loneliness of 
the life. I wanted love and tenderness so 





much,”’ 


He was nearer being touched now than by 
anything she had said before. 

‘*We have made a bitter mistake,”’ he said, 
sadly ; ‘‘ I ought not to have taken a wife who 
did not loveme. You were guilty of deceiving 
me; we were both wrong.”’ 

“And you cannot overlook it ; you will not 
Ty begin afresh, with no secrets between 
us?’ 

“IT could never trust you again!” 

She did not try to move him, she only said, 
sorrowfully,— . 

“Then I must go away.” 

“ There is no occasion for suchastep. You 
can remain here; I will provide liberally for 
your keeping up The Elms in its present 
state, and——”’ 

“TI could not do it, I should eat my heart 
away ; the loneliness would kill me!”’ 

“IT never meant you to be alone. I should 
engage a suitable person as companion and 
chaperon.” 

“ T should hate her!” 

“Why?” 

“She would be a spy.” 

‘‘Tf you do no harm you need fear no spies; 
besides, she might be afriend. I have no desire 
to make you miserable. Of course, I should 
select no one you objected to.” 

For the first time in the interview a faint 
ae of hope lighted up Hyacinth’s beautiful 

ace. 

‘* There is my old governess, Miss Johnson,” 
she said, quickly; ‘let me go to her.”’ 

“IT would prefer she came to you.” 

‘“¢ She could not, she is at Ventnor. John, 
if you send me from you I would rather live 
with Miss Johnson than anyone in the 
world ! ”’ 

‘« Will you give me her address? Hyacinth, 
I wish we had never met. I wish, from the 
bottom of my heart, I had accepted your 
first answer to my proposals, and left you 
free.”’ 

She sighed. 

“And I wish that even more of our life’s 
history could be changed. What I regret is 
that you did not leave me when you saw me 
first, a lonely girl, asleep in the winter snow.” 

Sir John answered nothing; he gave one 
look at his dead child, one glance at his living 
wife, and then he left the room. 

Freda Armitage came and took the desolate 
girl in her arms. She tried by every tender 
will to soften the anguish at Hyacinth’s heart, 
but it was in vain. What could a friend do 
for sorrow such as hers ? 

Sir John Carlyle went down to Ventnor the 
next day, and drove straight to the pretty 
villa where Miss Johnson was staying. 

He was shown into a small dining-room, 
and in a few minutes the spinster joined him. 

‘‘ This is an unexpected pleasure, Sir John! 
I hope Lady Hyacinth is progressing to 
recovery.” . 

‘* She is better.” 

But his manner was so constrained, the old 
maid felt there was moretocome; she felt Sir 
John had not travelled all those miles without 
some special reason. 

‘You witnessed our courtship, madam,” 
said the Baronet, gravely, ‘‘I think you will 
admit I loved my wife?” 

‘* You loved her passionately !” 

‘** And I have lost her!” 

“Not dead!’? murmured Miss Johnson, 
from her tears. ‘‘Oh! Sir John! don’t tell 
me that bright, beautiful creature is dead!” 
po anes 3 in her agitation his first words had 
declared his wife ‘‘ better.” 

‘I almost wish it were so!’’ rejoined her 
visitor. ‘I could easier have borne to lay my 
wife down beneath the grass and daisies to 
wait in peace and honour for the resurrection 
morn, than to know about her what I know 
now!” 

White to her very lips was the spinster. 

“* She has told you?”’ 

“T have found it out. I see from your 
manner you are in her confidence.” 

Miss Johnson shook her head. 

‘* I was never in her confidence until it was 





too late to help her. I never suspected the 
truth until the error had been committed.”’ 

“And then?” 

‘And then I did my best for her; it was 
but little, but I did it willingly. Only after 
her engagement to you did Iinherit a comfort- 
able independence ; had I only had the means 
I would have offered her a home before.”’ 

‘You admit, then, she married me for a 
home?” 

“T admit she was afraid to tell you the 
truth, lest she should be turned homeless on 
the world.” 

‘The truth! I begin to wonder if there is 
any truth in woman. Did you ever see m7 
rival—my wife’s lover ?”’ ; 

A strange way of wording it, thought Miss 
Johnson, but doubtless he could not bring 
himself to speak of the dead man as Hyacinth’s 
husband. 

‘* Never! I only heard of the connection 
when the news came of his death, If you will 
believe me I had never heard his name.”’ 

‘* Dead!” exclaimed Sir John. ‘ When did 
he die?” 

‘““The news came within a week of your 
first meeting with Lady Hyacinth, the very 
day when you proposed for her.” 

It was all growing clear to Sir John. Only 
the letter which had summoned his wife to 
London; what could that mean ? 

‘“*T wrote it myself,” explained Miss John- 
son. ‘What could I do? The child, as I 
believed, was dying; it seemed to me against 
every rule of Heaven and man that his 
mother should be away.”’ 

“The child !’’ almost gasped Sir John. 

“T thought you knew it.” 

“T had misunderstood—the child—born, I 
suppose, after my engagement? ”’ 

‘*Born during Hyacinth’s absence in York- 
shire. Sir John, what. could I do but keep 
her secret? ‘They were cruel people, the Earl 
and Countess; what would they have made 
her life like had they known of the helpless 
baby depending upon her ?”’ 

Quick as thought Sir John remembered 
their meeting with the doctor from Whitby, 
and his wife’s agitation ; quick as thought he 
recollected: that Hyacinth never willingly 
spoke of Yorkshire, that she seemed t6 have 
the strongest objection to talk of her sojourn 
there. 

He had come to Ventnor fearing a living 
rival; the news he had learned seemed to him 
even worse. He was a proud man, and the 
shadow on his wife’s past was agony to him. 

‘‘T implored Hyacinth to tell you all,’’ con- 
tinued Miss Johnson ; ‘‘it seemed to me you 
loved her, so you must pardom an error of, the 
past. She had suffered so, had gone through 
such bitter sorrow, I thought you must forgive 
her.” 

“ T wish she had told me.” 

“She was afraid. She was in delicate 
health, her nerves had been terribly shaken. 
Your engagement was a very brief one, and 
she never collected her courage to make con- 
fession until it was too late.”’ 

‘‘ And the child ?”’ 

‘‘ By that time I had inherited a little com- 
petency from my uncle. The child lives with 
me. I loved him first for his mother’s sake ; 
latterly for his own. I think it would break 
my heart to part from him,” 

Sir John paced up and down the room. 

‘‘ My wife obeyed your summons. I came 

home and found her absent. The servants 
believed her ill in bed when she was in London. 
Her whole life since our marriage has been 
one living lie, but I have found her out at 
last.” 
. And, in spite of the pain you feel, I think 
it is for the best,” said Miss Johnson, frankly. 
‘“‘ Think of the life my poor child has led these 
fifteen months. She has been as though with 
a drawn sword suspended over her head. At 
least now she will have peace. She knows 
the worst.” 

‘*‘ She never cared for me,” said Sir John. 
“Of course, I shall provide for her liberally, 
and the ‘ worst’ will not be so very bad.” 
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‘You cannot mean that you will send her 
away ?” 

“1 mean that I will never willingly look 
upon her face again. I mean that so soon as 
all that remains of my little child has been 
carried from The Elms either my wife or I 
leave the house for ever.”’ 

“ You are a hard judge.” 

‘“‘T can pardon anything but deceit.” 

“ She was so young.” 

“She was old enough to give up all the 


world for her lover. She was old enough to | 


know the difference between right and wrong.” 

Still the kind old woman persevered. 

‘‘ Think what your lives will be like apart! 
Think of the lonely years, the cheerless home to 
which you consign yourself! Think that you 
are making it impossible for you to have an 
heir to inherit your great wealth !” 

“I have thought of all this, and my decision 
remains the same. Miss* Johnson, will you 
receive my wife? 
formed an establishment for her, but the only 
wish she has expressed concerning her future 
is that it shall be spent with you. Will you 
take her to your home, and shelter and watch 
»ver her ?”’ 

“ Willingly.” 

‘‘ Your kindness, your affection nothing can 
ropay ; but you will let me send you such sums 
from time to time as may prevent my wife 
from being a burden to you.” 

‘‘No. I will receive your wife willingly, 
‘ladly, because I love her; but I will take no- 
thing from you, Sir John. I think you are 
treating my child cruelly. 

1are of your wealth. 
»me to me, the best I have to offer shall be 
hers, but I could not touch your gold.” 

‘‘I will leave the decision with herself. 
Madam, you have loved my wife for years. It 
is natural you should judge me hastily. You 
forget the agony of discovering that the crea- 


‘ure I deemed almost an angel is——” 
“A loving, suffering woman,” said Miss 
Johnson, finishing the sentence for him. 
Well, Sir John, we must think differently. 
ha 


Sa 
ol 


me your wife, and I will cherish her 
tenderly. I can say no more.” 

Sir John returned to The Elms. He never 

iw his wife. He followed his little girl to 
the grave, and then he sent a message to 
ireda Armitage to join him in the library. 
she came to him with streaming eyes. 
“Hyacinth has left.” 
Left!” 

‘‘She has gone to London. She said she 
only stayed in this house while Nan was here. 
John, she has told me everything.” 

‘“‘verything !” 

“Tt was last night. She sobbed out her 
story in my arms, as though she had been 
my sister. John, it was so sad, so pitiful! 
Can you blame her?” 

He turned his head. 

“Tt seems to me,” said Freda, “she has 
suffered so much; she has had such bitter 
sorrow, such terrible apprehensions, that her 
anguish must have atoned for her error. 
John, it cannot be that you will not forgive 
her—that this miserable estrangement will 
iast out both your lives ?” 

‘‘T will never look upon her face again.” 

«« And yet you loved her?” 

‘“‘ Not loved—lover,”’ corrected the unhappy 
man. ‘ Ah, Freda! if only my affection were 

u the past, I might judge her more merci- 
fully. lf I did not love her with every fibre of 
my nature I might find it easier to- forget ; 
but she was my ideal of all that was pure and 
true and womanly. I worshipped her as 
something almost an angel—and see the 
result.” 

i'reda shuddered. 

‘‘T would not have believed you could beso 
hard and severe and unforgiving.” 

‘Lady Hyacinth left no message, I 
suppose ?” 

“ V, gs.” 

‘* Give it to me.” 

She hesitated. 

“Tam waiting, Freda.” 





‘“* You don’t deserve it,” 

‘** Tell it me.”’ 

“It was when she was going. She turned 
to me suddenly, and said : ‘ Tell my husband 
I spoke the truth. I married him without 
love; but I love him now as my own: soul. 
He may never forgive me; he may cherish his 
anger till my life’send. But, if ever his heart 
softens, if ever the thought of our little child 
makes him more mercifal to her mother, he 
will find me always ready. While I live 
shall never quitedespair that time may restore 
his love to me—his love and trust.’ ” 

** His love, perhaps,” said SimZchn, moved 
more than he cared to show, “but' not his 
trust—and love without trust is worthless.” 

In the glad spring time Henry ¥orke and 
his fiancée were married in a quaint oléchurch 
near Mrs. Armitage’s lodgings. Both the 
widow and her second daughter were anxious 


| to share Mrs. Yorke’s home ; but Freda, with 
I would willingly have | 


quiet determination, refused to listen. to their 


| hints on the subject. 





‘* Alice always makes people unhappy,” she 
said to her husband, “and I don’t think 
mamma is the sort of woman to add to the 
comfort in another person’s home, but some- 
times in her holidays, Henry, I will ask you to 
invite Aggy.’’ 

Of course, the bridegroom signified the plea- 
sure it would afford him to doso, and that very 
next summer Agnes spent her whole vacation 
at the pleasant rural rectory to such good 
purpose that a gentleman who farmed his 


| own land a few miles off, and had secretly 
I will have no | 
If Lady Hyacinth will | 


en vied the young rector’s felicity, thought he 
could not do better than secure Mis Yorke’s 
sister for his wife. 

His means were ample, his temper good, 
and his age suitable. 

Agnes, moreover, fell in love with him, and 
so the end of it was she never returned to 
Mecklenburg-street, but became mistress of 
one of the prettiest homesteads in Sussex, 
greatly to Alice’s dudgeon, for that young 
lady believes to this very day that had she 
only been the rector’s guest instead of Agnes, 
the same gratifying results would have hap- 
pened to her—a belief the Yorks are far 
from sharing. 

Mrs. Marshall often drove over to spend a 
few hours in the rectory drawing-room, and 
one cold autumn afternoon, when she and her 
sister were sitting cosily téte-d-téte, she said 
suddenly,— 

‘Freda, do you know it is just a year since 
you went to stay at The Elms?” 

“Ts it?” 

‘Yes, and I am thinking both you and I 
owe our happiness, at least indireetly, to Lady 
Hyacinth! What a sweet creature she must 
have been !” : 

Freda’s eyes were full of tears. 

“Why do you never speak of her?’ asked 
Agnes, gently. 

‘‘T have heard Henry say she is travelling 
for her health ; but it is is almost a year since 
the little girl died, and yet there is no news of 
her return.”’ 

‘‘She never will return to The Elms, 
Aggy.” 

“ But——” 

‘Tt is a miserable story,” said the rector’s 
wife, gravely ; ‘I cannot tell you. Only don’t 
think harshly of Lady Hyacinth.” 

“Do you mean she quarrelled with her 
husband? Well, he always was a domineer- 
ing temper.” 

“There is an 
them.”’ 

The happy young wife looked full of 
sympathy. 

‘* Can nothing be done, Freda?” 

“Nothing I fear, dear.’’ i 

‘‘ And where are they really?” 

* Lady Hyacinth is in the Isle of Wight, 
Sir John is travelling over the world. He was 
in Africa last time we heard; he may ‘be 
among the icebergs in Greenland now for 
aught I know.” 

“Does no one know?” 

“No one, I suspect. I daresay overy few 


estrangement between 
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months he sends an address to his bankers, 
but even they are not kept very well‘informed 
of his whereabouts.” 

The old postman was walking up the drive, 
Agnes ran out and took the letter from him, 
very careless of her matron’s dignity as 
young Mrs. Marshall. 

“ Three for the reeter, and one for you— 
from a stranger, I should pe Bip on-earth 
do you know at St. Edm #” looking at 
the postmark. , 

Freda Yorke tore open the. envelope, and 
took out the contents—a small sheet of grey 
repp paper folded in two. It was-very short, 
barely two sides covered’ in a quaint, 
old-fashioned hand. It bore the address of 
“The Golden Rain, St. Bémonds,” and the 
date of two days before. 


““Drar Mapam,—Although, personally un- 
known to you, I t on your attention to 
tell you of be death of my dear friend, and 
sometime pupil, the Lady Hyacinth Carlyle, 
which occurred after. only - 


a. few days’ 
illness. It was her desire that I 
should ask you to write and acquaint her hus- 


band of his freedom—so she spoke of her own 


‘end. I have already communicated with her 


parents, but am ignorant.of Sir John’s move- 
ments. Lady Hyacinth was very dear to me, 
and yet she seemed,so tired:and weary of her 
life that I, wholoved her, could not wish to 
keep her here. I. have the honour to for- 
ward yous slight. memorial of my lost darling, 
and am, yours. truly, ‘“W. Jomnson.” 


The “memorial,” which came that -very 
evening, was string of pearls, which Freda 
well remembered seeing on the dead girl’s white 
neck. There was a strange hush over the 
little party at the Rectory that night. 

“IT wish IT had seen her,’ said Freda, for 
about the twentieth time. ‘Fancy, Henry, 
she was not twenty-one—so young to die!” 

The Rector replied,— 

‘“You may well call me harsh, Freda, but 
it seems to me Heaven has only shown mercy 
to the. poor young creature in taking her to 
herself. At best her life must have been a sad 
one.” : 

‘“« What will her husband say?” 

It-was months before that question could be 
answered. Mrs. Yorke.had been quite right 
in her surmise—Sir John’s bankers were often 
weeks together without his address. Hyacinth 
died in November ; it was only in the follow- 
ing February their client wrote, saying all 
letters were to be sent to him at the: Hotel 
Bristol, Paris. 

Truth to say, he did not expect any cor- 
respondenceof: moment. His fingers shook just 
a little as he took up the broad, black- 

envelope, which lay foremost in the 
packet; then he felt surprised—it was Freda 
Yorke’s handwriting! y should she write 
to him ? 

She had enclosed Miss Johnson’s letter with 
a very few lines from herself, of sympathy for 
him. It was a tender, womanly note, and 
she wound up:with these words,— 

“There were few to mourn her on earth, 
and she was so ‘tired.’ Don't you think 
the Almighty, in His mercy, took her to the 
Heaven where her little girl was waiting for 
her?” 

His first impulse was to straight to St. 
Edmunds and put-up at “The Golden Rain.” 
Guests were at a premium that cold winter 
weather, and he found the whole resources of 
the hotel at his disposal; but he learned very 
little. The chambermaid told him:e 1|.dy of 
the name of Johnson had: come ‘there in 
November. She was dressed in: the deepest 
mourning, and wore a thick crape veil, which 
she never raised. She asked;as.a favour, to be 
allowed to occupy a certain sitting-room 
(whose number she quoted) for a few hours; 
she ordered tea and writing materials... Find- 
ing she did not ring for the tray to be removed 
the chambermaid went upstairs. The tea 


was there untouched, and a letter lay on the 
table, addressed to Mrs. Henry Yorke, but the 
lady herself had vanished. A golden sovereign 
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had been put in the cup, in a slip of paper en- 
dorsed ‘‘in payment,” and the solitary visitor 
had evidently departed, 

«“ Shewes always eccentrie,”’ murmured Sir 
John, hedf te himself. 

“ Ay ” chimed im the chambermaid, 
-‘and with-ttat veil one would never be able 
to recognise her, She might have been an old 


WOMAD OF ®. girl, no one could my 5 
“Tt Wee to eeme here for so brief a 
time! ™* 
us] air, she had sone associations 
with . She seemed'to know her own 
way ta ; , and she said in a low tone 
when she that it wag. just the same— 


nothing: but. 

low, sweet veiee, I know F felt Fo, gn her 

_I couldnet gether out of my hea 
nothin 


for her orphem child 
it had Norman were 
called on, tema his : 
the Goldem Rain ;” both wexeattired in the 
deepest mourning. 

“This is a terrible thing*said the Earl; 
fretfully. ‘* What could hawe caused Hya- 
nth'sdeath ? She wase.mere child; I never 
|.oked te: follow her to the ~~ 

“T was travelling,” his son-in-law, 
helplessly. ‘Phe news has only just reached 
me.” 

“It’s & pity you didn’t take her with you. 
She just moped herself into a decline,” 

“ And you saw her?” 

“Not alive,” said the Countess, with more 
show of feeling than Sir John would have 
given her credit for. -“* We were sent for, and 
we travelled down as fast as possible, but 
it was too late—we got there a few hours too 
late.’’ 

‘Where did she die?” 

“At Whitby. It was the strangest fancy 
to take her there. I fancy she had great: faith 
in some doctor there. She is buried in the 
churchyard.” 

A little more conversation followed. The 
baronet made it’ quite plain that he should 
never seek to disturb the Normans in the 
possession of Normanhurst, and they parted 
good friends. The Earl and Countess had 
their suspicions the match, had not turned 
out happily, but they had no idea of the real 
facts of Hy acinth’s estrangement from her 
husband, 

Sir John Carlyle felt as one stricken by a 
sudden blow. Long he had told himself 
Hyacinth henceforward could not be nothing 
to him, long ago he had deemed for all time 
they must be strangers ; but-now that she was 
gone—now that nothing could bring her back— 
an awful remorse seized him. After all, she 
had suffered dreadfully, after all. she was his 
life’s love—and what pleasure had life held for 
him since he sent her from him? If ever 
man regretted harshness, Sir John deplored 
the severity which he had used to s the 
fair gitl_—half-child, half-woman—whom he 
had made his wife. But it was too late! 

Too latet No remorse could bring back his 
darling. No wild ts could undo that 
save when she knelt at, his feet for mercy and 
he spurned her from him. No, never more 
should he hear the only voice which made 
music for him, never more should he press in 
his arms the beautiful'form of his wife. She 
was gone to her little child. On earth Nan 
had seemed negaiens in her mother’s arms— 
naybe;Heaven felt lonely to the babe all by 
herself, Well, now she had her mother. 

He went. to Whitby, he could not have told 
why... He could not have explained the feel- 
ing, only, he believed if, he stood by her grave 
he ust. xealige his wife was.dead. As yet he 


bad not done go. He told himself the bitter 
truth. He read Mrs. Yorke’a letter again and 
again, bat in spite of, all/he-could not realize 
that Hyacinth was-dead. It seemed to him thas 
she was away, travelling on some long 





journey, weary and tired perhaps, but still 
not gone. He seemed to think of his wife as 
lost to him indeed for a time, but he could not, 
would not, understand that no summer heat or 
Get ke had — poe. her ay i — 
ad madly loved an jona 

wooed was taken to a better wall 7 

He went to Whitby and put up at the 
“ Royal,"’ He sallied forth early the nextday 
to the spot where Lady Norman told him he 
should find his wife’s grave. He had not far 
to seek. The very newness of the stone, thé 
daaaling f the letters 


r guided him to 
the spot, and the grief which: in his 
heart, the. burden off misery remorse, 
found vent: there. Strong man as he was the 
tears, rolled: down his face as he stood by his 


. . 


wife’s grave. 

| His wife’sgrave! That little plot of 
covered all was left of her, Think of it 
you husbands, and wives whose married lives 
does new run quite amoeothly! When you 
would; give i answers, when you 
ears careless: ee you: 
Would1 

you all you Yer, that if ste tines wa SE 
come 


again . ehagse ‘ 

When sugh thoughts in your breast, when 
such words. hover on yourlips; think how you 
would feel if a mapraw strip of earth covered 
all that was mortal) off your life’s partner, if 
‘the, woman who wore your @ ring on 
‘theman who owned your obedience were lyi 
cold and still beneath the green 
waiting for the resurrection of the just ! 

I trow you would be patient} then, I trow 
you would be tender. 

John Carlyle stood by his wife's grave. 
Upon. the pure white marble he read the 
simple inscription :— 


Hyacinto Cariyier. 
Aged 20. 
** I will give you rest.” 


Rest! Surely none needed it more—rest 
from the storms.of life, from the fitful fever 
of passion, from the errors and mistakes of 
humanity. Rest! Surely it was.the boon his 
wife would most have craved ! 

He must have stood an hour by that grave. 
It seemed to him his youth lay buried there. 
At last he seemed to retrace his steps, and in 
passing down one of the quaint old streets he 
saw a house with a brass plate, inscribed :— 
‘Dr. Warburton.” 

He stopped. Memory carried him back to 
his honeymoon. He remembered meeting this 
physician at one of the noblest houses in 
Paris. He recollected the doctor claiming 
acquaintance with his wife, her swoon, and 
the man of medicines afterwards acknow- 
ledging his mistake. Of course this was the 
doctor in whom she had faith, the same man, 
doubtless who had attended her upon her 
marriage, he who had also, perhaps, smoothed 
her dying pillow. Miss Johnson might be 
unattainable, but Dr. Warburton was not. 
He would go in and boldly claim a few 
minutes of the great man’s time to tell him 
of his wife’s last hours. Surely she had 
sent some message for him ?—surely his name 
had been once upon her lips? 

He knocked and asked for Dr. Warburton. 
A neat page regretted that his master was 
out. Sir John ingnired when he would be 
in. The page had no idea. There was 
nothing for it but to leave his card and de- 
part, promising to return another time. 

At lunch that day Dx. Warburton read 
the name upom the card and turned to his 

age,— 

“Thomas, .if this gentleman calls when I 
am at home tell him I am particularly 
engaged.” 

The boy stared. 

“ Ho’ll come again, sir.” 

‘“Lethim. Hemay come adozen times; I 
shall. refuse to see him.” 

In point of fact, Sir John did présent him- 
self at least six times: without gaining the 
least satisfaction, when he chanced to see the 








doctor’s figure in the distance, seated in his 
brougham, evidently homeward bound. 

Sir John hired a fly, urged the man to speed, 
and reached the physician’s house at the exact 
moment he alighted from his brougham, 

Further denial was useless ; Dr. Warburton 
was in for the interview he had done so. much 
to —_ 

“This is a fortunate chance,” said Sir John, 
politely ; “I began to despair of seeing you,” 

The doctor stared at him haughtily. 

ie May I ask the nature of your business, 
Sir John Carlyle. A gentleman would suyel 
have understood, from the very. plain hints i 
-have given you, that I desire neither your 

uaintance nor your patronage,” 
ir John was amazed. 

“ At least, you cannot refuse to.see me now. 
Ewill not detain you long.” 


ane ae 


“F I have no choice,”’. 
Th was nota very cordial invitation, but Sir 
J it rapturously, and followed the 


his consulting-room, 
was handsomely furnisheg; and there 


h were. two.comfortable easy chairs close to the 


fire, batneither of them were offered. to the 


’ | baronet; Dr. Warburton himself stood leaning 


against the wall, and never invited his com 
panion ta be seated. 


: nae i as a 3: a t 
‘ is ing. Itis just abou 
three mouths since that grave was dug in our 
ychanebyard, and you ac find time to 
p re about her.” 
. “T have been abroad.” 
) “Indeed !”* 


“ Eviden are prepossessed inst 
ime. [I a at aoe have hed, or 
what you believe. I can only tell you that if 
my fortune would bring my poor girl back to 
life, it should be spent willingly in the 
attempt.” 

* Tt would be a cruel attempt.” 

** How so?” 

‘‘ Because the poor girl you made your wife 
had known so much sorrow, borne so much 
suffering, that no one with a heart in their 
breast could have sorrowed at her being taken 
away from her troubles.” 

“You knew her well?” 

“TI knew her whole history!” replied the 
physician, with a strong emphasis on the 
adjective. 

** And you recognised her when you met ts 
in Paris on our honeymoon ?’”’ 

“TI did; but I then knew only part of her 
story. It seemed to me then it would have 
been a, cruel kindness to force myself upon her 
notice. Now that I know the truth I only 
wish I had done so.”’ 

‘** You know the particulars of our estrange- 
ment?” 

“IT know the story of your harshness. I 
prefer plain-speaking, Sir John; it takes two 
people to cause an estrangement. The cool- 
ness between you and Lady Hyacinth was 
your own doing alone. It was easy to see 
that here, lonely, deserted, she loved you ten 
times more than she had done at Paris, a 
courted, idolised bride.” 

Sir John sighed. 

“She is dead. I would not force our 
divisions upon you. I wanted to know the 
particulars of her illness—whether she spoke 
of me?” 

‘‘ She died because she had no wish to live,’’ 
replied Dr. Warburton. ‘If I thought for 
hours I wouldn’t find a truer designation of 
her illness. She had got it into her poor 
loving heart that since for all time you had 
refused her your forgiveness, she did you a 
positive injury by living; that if only she were 
gone you might bring home another wife to 
share your wealth, to give you heirs, maybe 
to the grand abode you deemed her unfit to 
rule over. Women are proverbially unselfish, 
but I think I never knew one so much s0 as 
Lady Hyacinth.” 

“‘ Could nothing have saved her—nothing in 
this world, Dr. Warburton ?”’ 

* Only one thing.” 

** And that?” 
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[FREDA TRIED TO SOFTEN THE ANGUISH AT HYACINTH’S HEART, BUT IN VAIN.) 


**I would prefer not to tell you?” 

‘But I had rather know?” 

‘* Happiness.” 

Sir John shuddered. He felt as if indeed 
the physician meant him to feel that his wife 
had been as surely done to death by his un- 
kindness as though he had plunged a dagger 
into her heart. 


‘Miss Johnson was with her to the last, I 
suppose? I wish I could find her.” 

‘* Miss Johnson was with her to the last. 
She loved your wife with a mother’s tender- 
ness. You will never find her, for she has 
gone over to the great majority.” 

** Not dead ?” 

‘* Even so.” 

Sir John felt bewildered. 

** And the child?” 

** What child?” 

“You must know without my telling you 
how disagreeable the subject is to me—I mean 
a child whose existence parted me from my 
wife.” 

‘Then why speak of that poor boy if the 
subject is distasteful to you?” 

“For her sake he must not want,” said Sir 
John, feeling himself a model of generosity. 
‘‘For his mother’s sake I should be willing 
to allow a moderate sum for his main- 
tenance.” 

‘Very liberal, I’m sure,’’ said the doctor, 
with a polite sneer. “I’m quite astonished ; 
but, Sir Jokn, the little 1 inherited Miss 
Johnson’s property, and so is amply provided 
for. Were it otherwise I should have adopted 
him myself. Iam a lonely man, and I don’t 
think I ever saw a child I coveted more. He 
is a noble little fellow.” 

Sir John felt nonplussed. 

** What is his name ?”’ 

‘‘Pardon me, I hardly see what business 
you have to inquire.” 

‘I should have said by what name was he 
called?” 





Dr. Warburton hardly understood the dif- 
ference in the question. 

‘** By his own, of course. Now, Sir John, 
it will bring nothing but — to us to prolong 
this interview. You evidently expect me to 
be sorry for you, and I can’t. You have con- 
trived to do very well without your wife for 
more than a year, so you have only tocontinue 
the same course. I daresay you will contrive 
to find another bride before many months. 
The poor child who lies in yonder churchyard 
will soon be nothing more to you than an 
episode in your past. You are young still; 
three years in your life troubled by my poor 
patient are but a trifle to you.” 

He rang the bell, and the page bowed out 
the unwelcome visitor. Rarely had Sir John 
been so annoyed. He felt indignant with the 
doctor, and yet he liked the man for his 
defence of Hyacinth. 


It dawned on Sir John slowly that, with all 
her faults, the girl he had married had been 
made of noble stuff. She had at least been 
almost selfless ; she had died, as the physician 
told him, just from want of happiness, and it 
was his fault. 

Very, very sad were the Baronet’s thoughts 
as he returned to London to take up again 
the life he led there years before when, riding 
homewards, he found hidden in the snow the 
one woman whom he ever loved. 

For he never loved again. In spite of Dr. 
Warburton’s cool, sarcastic advice—in spite 
of the efforts of many a mancuvring mother 
Sir John Carlyle never again loved woman— 
as he had loved Hyacinth. 

His visitor gone, Dr. Warburton poured 
himself out a glass of brown sherry, and 
drank it at one draught, rubbing his hands 
the while. 

“T begin to think I have mistaken my 
vocation,” he muttered to himself. ‘I should 
have made a first-rate actor. I rather think 
I made the noble Baronet ashamed of himself. 
And yet ’’—here his voice grew grave—“ what 





‘ood can it do_her poor child? She has sacri- 
ced herself. It was a noble thought. She 
told me it was the only thing she craved in 
life, and I could not thwart her; but it was 
hardly right. Why should one human creature 
be annihilated for the benefit of another? 
Why should a woman do away with her very 
self to please an unnatural husband ?” 
He left the questions unanswered, and went 
to the writing-table to examine his letteré. 
Reader, do not start; do not ask sarcasti- 
cally if I believe in ghosts, or have any 
spiritualistic correspondence. I indignantly 
answer No! to such queries. 
And yet——the first letter Dr. Warburton 
opened was signed with the name of the dead 
girl in the churchyard—Hyacinth Carlyle. 


(Zo be continued.) 








A Cueerrot Captrve,—One of the Frenck 
prisoners in Berlin, during the last war be- 
tween France and Prussia, who was earning 
some money by making shoes, was a very 
good-natured fellow, who, @ Ja Mark Tarpley, 
seemed determined to make the most of the 
situation. When taunted by a Prussian as to 
being a captive, and asked what had become 
of French boasting now, he undauntedly re- 
plied: ‘‘ French boasting, indeed! We said 
we should be in Berlin in three weeks, and 
here we are!”’ 


A Servant’s Retort.—A lady had in her 
employ an excellent girl who had one fault— 
her face was always grimy. Mrs. X., wishing 
to tell her to wash her face without offending 
her, at last resorted to strategy. ‘‘Do you 
know, Mary,’ she remarked, in a confidential 
way, “that if you wash your face every day 
in hot soap and water, it will make you 
beautiful?” ‘Will it, indeed?” replied the 
sharp servant. ‘ Shure an it’s a wonder you 
never tried it yourself, ma’am.” 
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(‘TAKE MER, BUT WHEN YOU ARE MAN AND WIFE, SHE CEASES TO BE OHILD OF MINE.’’] 


NOVELETTE.) 


TWO GOLDEN CHAINS. 


—:0:— 
CHAPTER I. 


“A pleasant land 
Of dreams that wave before the half-shut eyes, 
And of gay castles in the clouds that pass 
For ever flushing round a summer eky.”’ 


A cigar blue sky above ; unshadowed sky and 
heath-covered hills reflected in the translucent 
waters of one of our English lakes. 

It is truly a sequestered spot, remote and 
picturesque, and lonely, for only one small 
craft can be seen floating on the bosom of the 
bright waters. 

The boat is drifting slowly towards the 
bank, its occupant singing in a sweet musical 
voice, that seems to come from a light heart. 

So quiet and tranquil the spot that the 
girl’s voice can be distinctly heard on the 
bank, although she is singing in subdued tones, 
which presently, however, became louder and 
clearer, for she little dreams tkat there is 
some one listening with eager admiration to 
the silvery strains of her girlish voice. 

It has not been cultivated, this glorious gift 
of song that the girl possesses, but she is well 
worth listening to; andso thinks Arthur 
Tressillion, as he stands on its bank, sheltered 
behind some bushes close to one of the tall 
trees that fringe the bank of the lake, where 
he can see as well as hear, himself unseen. 

Sweetly the girl’s clear voice rings out in 
the summer air :— 


‘A maiden sat at her door, 

And sighed as she looked at the sea, 

I've a dear, dear leve on a distant shore 
A dying for news of me.” 

And the wind was listening near, 
And gaw that the maid was fair ; 

So the kind wind whispered a hope in her ear, 
And played with her bright brown hair. 





‘* Be of good cheer, sweetheart, 
I fly to the distant shore ; 

Thy lover I’ll tell thou lovest him well, 
Ever and evermore.” 


The listener cannot see what the girl’s face 
is like, for it is turned from him ; but he can 
see that she has a slight, graceful figure. She 
is evidently young and light-hearted. Yes, 
she must be light-hearted to sing like that. 

‘*T hope she will come nearer the bank,’’ he 
thinks, pushing aside the leaves; ‘‘I want to 
see her face.” 

The girl’s voice suddenly dies away, and 
the strange stillness that follows is almost 
painful to Arthur Tressillion, who strains {his 
ears to the utmost and gazes wistfully in the 
direction of the little craft that floats so 
buoyantly on the rippling waters of the lake. 

He has not long to wait before the stillness 
is again disturbed by the young girl, who sings 
all the better because she fancies herself alone 
and unheard. There is nota trace of nervous- 
ness in her sweet voice, whose exquisite tones 
chill our hero to the heart, and seem to re- 
viberate through every nerve. 

How singular first impressions are, and 
what a strange effect they have on people ! 

It is probable that had Arthur met the girl 
in a drawing-room in the conventual way his 
heart would not have gone out to her so 
quickly, but the beautiful and romantic sur- 
roundings make a great impression on the 
young man. 

The lake and the surrounding hills seem 
ten thousand times more beautiful since he 
has heard that thrilling voice and seen the 
graceful form of this unknown girl. 

In truth he had been growing a little weary 
of those eternal hills until she burst upon his 
sight, and gave the place a new interest in his 
eyes. 

ye to obtain a nearer view of the girl 
whose ceful figure has charmed him so 
much, Arthur quite unconsciously steps from 
behind the shelter of the bushes. 





The girl, startled by his sudden appear 
ance, begins to pull in the opposite direc- 
tion. 

“Take care,’ says the young man, seeing 
her danger. But the warning came too late. 
The boat is overturned, and the next moment 
the girl is struggling in the water. 

Only a few minutes before she had been 
singing quite joyously, now the water closes 
over her head and she goes down—down—down, 
while a cry of horror escapes from Arthur's. 
quivering lips. 

But he has always been noted for his 
presence of mind, and does not lose his wits 
when face to face with a great emergency as 
some people do. 

Promptly he jumps into a boat, by means 
of which he had come from the opposite side 
of the lake, and rows quickly to the spot where 
the girl had sunk. 

He rows as he has never rowed before. 
Never had he pulled so Vigorously, not even 
when in the University boat-race. Then he was 
pulling for the sake of honour, now he was 
pulling to save a life. 

“If she loses her life it is I who have 
killed her,”’ he tells himself, accusingly. 

It is not long before he reaches the spot 
where the girl disappeared, but the water is 
smooth’; not a sign of her can be seen, and with 
a bitter groan he tells himself that all is indeed 
over. 

Ah! what is that? A girl’s loose tresses 
floating on the water a little to the right. 

One vigorous pull takes him to her, and 
next moment two little hands clutch the side 
of the boat, and Arthur sees a beautiful face 
startlingly pale, and a pair of great blue 
frightened eyes, 

“ Hold on tight, and I’ll row you safely to 
the bank,” he says; “if you try to get in the 
boat you'll only upset it.” 

Terrified as the girl is she does exactly as 
he tells her, and is soon brought safely to 
shallow water. 


See epee 
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Then leaping from the boat he lifts her 
slight figure in his arms and wades to the bank, 
his heart palpitating with joy. 

She is saved ! 

Tenderly he lays her on the long grasg, 
tenderly as a mother would an infant, 
looks down wistfully at her face. 

Her long dark lashes hide her 
eyes, her small white hands are 
cle 

Very beautiful but very deathlike she lnelte: 
as she lies there, her face ag white ag 
snow. It appears to the anxjous and 
watcher as though the breath of life-had 
gone. 


“ She is dead—it is I who kave killediher,” 


he think; “ never again wilhthe air 
of thie, beantifal spot be filled her 
=. Woice. “ Doubtlesagi i rr 
& rother-—-an have 

ae oct her.’’ : 


another: thought flashes through his 
mind. 
What more likely than.thatshe should have 


a sweetheart? 
Almost sebbing like a child) Arthur kneels 
down beside the girl and his hand on 


sation. Then all is, indeedj overt 
And bowing his noble hoad. hexstoops dowu 
and kisses the cold, white forehead: 
While life laste: hie will) 










Tressillion says quickly, as the girl gives a 


“ No, be sun is warm,” returns Byrelyn, 
‘please help me to rise, I must be going, 
Aaahur’s fee 





‘believe that more 
his kiss seselied — or of deni, ne 
for as he touches: brow her move, e - 
eyelids quiver, and next moment is gazing! He is not an artist, professionalor amateur, 
wonderingly at him, fh dag se a. oo tom, wil - 
’ = } could ne : 
Then a warm, vivid’blush steals over her; young git by hinasa gaaing 


face, a strange and quite new feeling passes 
through her. Her heart beats quickly. 


A deligiows fecling of languor gradually takes | Well,” says Evel 


possession of her, as her head reclines on 
Arthur’s shoulder. 

‘*‘ How clumsy of metostartle you?” hesays, 
looking down pityingly at the girl with a wealth 
of manly tenderness and commiseration in his 
glance. 

‘I is I who was clumsy,” she tells him, 
‘*in upsetting the- boat.” 

“If I had not frightened you it would never 
have happened.” 

‘* And I should never-have known you,” the 
girl thinks, noticing how very handsome 
her companion is as he kneels beside her. 

She is just sixteen, and it is the first time in 
her life she has ever been alone with a gentle- 
man, and the novelty of the situation charms 
her greatly. She feels more interest in the 
young stranger than she would have eared, to 
own. 

Her father is regarded in the neighbourhood 
of the lake as a very eccentrie person; some 
people going so far as to say he is mad; for 
while residing in that district he has never 
been known to admit a man into his house 
with one exception. 

This exception is.a.cousin, by name George, in 
whom Lester Fairburne has the greatest con- 
fidence. He entrusts. all his maney to George 


to invest as he thinks fit, and rewards him |: 


liberally for his trouble. 

The old man is well content with the hermit- 
like life he lives in the beautiful lake district, 
aud does not dream that his daughter Evelyn 
needs society, and sighs. sometimes for the 
innocent amusements suitable to her age, and 
that should be within her reach in her 
position, for Lester Fairburne is a wealthy 
man. It is natural for.a healthy girl to long 
for balls and parties, for visits to the theatre, 
and for the numberless festivities that throw 
young people together, and Evelyn often 
asks herself why she is never taken to 
London, 

Even the daughter of the Rey. Seymour 
Blake, stiff-necked as he is, goes to gaxden- 
parties, and enjoys mild flirtations with the 
eligible young men of the neighbourhood. 

Evelyn wonders if this is one of them, as 
she gazes up at the handsome face bending 
over her. 

“I’m afraid you will catch cold,” Arthur 


‘“‘ With your assistance I can get along 
™_ in answer to his remark. 
| The walk will do meno harm.” 
| “If you should catch cold it might spoil 
i your voice,” Arthur says, ‘‘and you sing so 
sweetly. It.was your singing that:made me 
curious to look at your face, and that was how 
, I startled you.” 
\, “I don’t sing very well,” sighing; ‘papa 
has never allowed me to be taught, and my 
voice is quite uncultivated. Papa does not 
| want me to have any accomplishments ; he 
' says they only make a girl vain and frivolous. 
I should not even read a novel if, it were not 
for the kindness of a lady friend. Would you 
believe,” suddenly forgetting to be shy, and 
lifting her glorious eyes to his, ‘‘ that I have 
i never been to.a ball or a theatre in my life?” 
| ‘You are a sweet wild flower,” returns 
| Arthur warmly, ‘unspoiled by flattery and 
the inane amusement indulged in by society. 
Do you know Miss ." 

He pauses inquiringly, wondering, with a 
quick pulsation of the heart, if she will take 
the bait he has so cunningly thrown out, He 
would dearly like to know her name, 

“Tam Evelyn Fairburne,” she says simply. 

“Do you know, Miss Evelyn,” he resumes, 
‘‘that if you mixed in the world you would 
win many hearts? Has no one told you how 
beautiful you are ?”’ 

“T shan’t be unspoiled by flattery long if 
you talk in this way,” returned Evelyn, with 
a little laugh. ‘ Do,all gentlemen talk as you 
do to women ?” 

‘* How do gentlemen talk to you, as a rule?” 
he asks eagerly. 

“Gentlemen never talk to me,” laughs 
Evelyn merrily. ‘I don’t know how they 
could unless:they were to setup a telephone. 
Nobody ever comes near us excepting Cousin 
George.” 

Cousin George! In a moment Arthur is 
wildly jealous of this cousin of Evelyn’s, 

‘* Does he reside near you, this cousin.?’’ he 
inquires, unable to keep his voice from, trem- 
bling slightly. 

‘** Oh, no!” answers Evelyn, who little dreams 
of what he is thinking. ‘ Cousin George lives 
in. London, and looks after papa’s. property, 
invests his money, and takes all the trouble o 
his hands. I don't know what papa would do 
without him.” 

She speaks so frankly that half Arthur’s 











sae rt hex. 
” eg age a ”” retura® 
won , » rushes | 
back, to her ‘le ewan y: 
“Teit far?’ says Arthur, | doven. ab 
the long, dark lashes that veil the starry 


e . 

A A tent ” returns 
conscious of hie - bat 4 
glance, and. in vain to lift her white | 

and as she speke. 


her heart. He cannot feel: the slightest pul- | eyelida 


fears are: . Still he is not quite satisfied 
even now. 
trouble him atiall, when it is probable that he 
and the pretty girl by his side may never meet 
again. 

“Is your comgin married?” he inquires, 
seme ew at Evelyn as he speaks, for he 


feels that this question will settle his doubts 
for ever. 

“George married!“ and smiles, 
“Oh, I- can i George & wife. 
You eouldn’tif you knew him.” 

“ Ia he sueh. an objectionable being, then?” 
says an answering | 

“ all old ahaien objection 


would most 
at all if she 

“ That is whereD live,” and Evelyn indicates 
a large house, which looks very mueh out of 
repair, but very. picturesque as seen through 
the trees. 

It seems rather an imposing edifice to 
Arthur. The gixl’ssimple dress had not led 
him to expeeamything more imposing than 
a cottage. He begins to think that the man 
who dwells in that big house and debars his 
daughter from all the gaiety of life must be 
rather an eccentric individual. 

‘* Do you ahd your father live alone in that 
big house? ” he asks. . 

“‘ There are a great many servants,” Evelyn 
| tells him carelessly, ‘‘and part of the house is 


| shut up. We live in the south wing.” 


‘* And you never have any visitors?” 

“Only George,’ returns Evelyn, with a 
laugh and a sigh, “and papa is always poring 
over his books in a dimly-lighted library. He 
seems half blinded if he happens to come out 
in the sunlight. I wonder he cares to live in 
such a lovely place when he scarcely takes the 
trouble to come out and look at it.” 

“* You must be very dull.?”’ remarks Arthur 
almost compassionately. 

«A little sometimes,” Evelyn acknowledges, 
** but I have no real sorrows, you know.”’ 

** Yet it is a colourless life to lead,” Arthur 
says, as he comes to a standstill before a little 
gate—an entrance into the grounds that sur- 
round the house. 

‘* It is something to have no sorrows,” Evelyn 
repeats, and he will never forget how she 
looked as she uttered the words. 

“« There will be sorrow for me if I never see 
you again,” he feels tempted to say, but a 
strange new timidity prevents him, and he 
remarks instead,— 

“ Your footsteps are more steady now. I can 
safely leave you.” 

“Not until my father has thanked you for 
saving my life,” returns Evelyn, ‘Do you 
think I have no gratitude ?” 

« T imperilled your life; in the first place,” 
Arthur says, as they pass through the gate. 

He does not-want to be thanked, but he 
does want to see what Evelyn’s father is like. 

“ How could you know I could be so foolish ?” 
cries Evelyn; but she is not thinking of what 
she is saying, being in some trepidation as to 
the reception her father will give her preserver. 

The house looks larger on a nearer view and 
more neglected, but a few paces to the right 
reveal a better state of things; the terrace in 
front of the inhabited part of the house is gay 
with flowers, and there are delicate lace cur- 
tains at the long French windows of the room, 





towards which Evelyn leads him. 
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He knows it is her:own sanctum directly he 
enters it, and sees*the piano and all the little 
nameless tokens of female occupation. There 
isa tiny white kitten on the crimson rug, and 
it begins to purr and rub itself against Arthur’s 
legs a8 if he understood the service he has 
rendered its pretty mistress. 

It is the warmest welcome he is likely to 
get in that house, and the thought strikes poor 
Evelyn, who'is pale and trembling at her own 
boldness. 

“J’ll goand look after papa,” she says, know- 
ing very well where she will find him, but 
wanting to gain time. 

And so she leaves Arthur, who looks 
euriously round the room, which is daintily 
furnished, yet seems to him like a cage where 
poor Evelyn pines and: longs for freedom. 

‘“T wonder if she would care for balls and 
parties so much if she had someone to love 
her?” he thinks, as he goes to a little carved 
bookcase and takes down one of the elegantly 
bound volumes. Poetry it happens to be, and 
the poetry of one of our sweetest singers. 

Arthur begins to read carelessly, and then 
becomes absorbed, He is bending over the 
book, oblivious of anything else, when Evelyn 

re-enters the room and touches him lightly on 
the shoulder. 

“Papa is busy,” she says in a faltering 
voice, and he'fancies he can see tears sparkling 
in her eyes. ‘If you would come again, 
he ” 

“Of course I would call again,” Arthur 
says, with cheerful alacrity, but he thinks in 
his heart that Evelyn’s father is a brute, and 
can almost. guess what has taken place. 

Lester Fairburne is annoyed that his 
daughter should have placed herself in a po- 
sition to be,under obligation to a young man. 
It is intolerable that she should have done 
such a thing. 

“If youcannot take care of yourself you 
had better not venture on the lake again. 
Make my compliments to the young man, and 
get rid of him as soon as possible.” 

“Won't you see him, papa?’”’? Evelyn had 
asked. ; 

“Why should 1?” Mr. Fairburne said, ele. 
vating his eyebrows. He.is a handsome old 
man, with silver hair and delicate hands, and 
large, near-sighted eyes that looked up at his 
daughter’s aggrievedly as he spoke, 

“Certainly, there is no reason why you 
should unless you wish to thank him, papa!” 
Evelyn had responded, with a little catch in 
her breath. ‘I thought my life was of some 
value to you.”’ 

Then she had gone back to Arthur with a 
lump in her throat, though scarcely able to 
restrain her tears. 

“You ane very kind,” she says, trying to 
smile at Arthur, in her gratitude for the way 
in which he receives her excuses for her 
father’s non-appearance, 

Before Arthur can make the deprecating 
answer that is on his lips, the door slowly 
opens and Mr. Fairburne enters the room, 
blushing very much as he faces the strong 
light from the wide open windows. 

“Is this the young man?” he asks, peering 
through his gold-rimmed spectacles at Arthur, 
while Evelyn wonders what her preserver 
must think of her. After saying he would 
not see him, she feels that it. would have been 
much better if her father had stopped away. 

“This is the gentleman,” she says, with 
emphasis, such visible embarrassment in her 
voice and manner that Arthur ‘Tressillion 
Pities her from his heart. 

“Ah!” veturns Mr. Fairburne. ‘Well, 
my good sir, allow me to thank you most 
warmly for your gallant conduct, and as a 
small token of my gratitude pray accept this 
twenty-pound note.” 

Arthur colours all over his bronzed face, 
and poor Evelyn, too, is red'as a‘rose, as her 
father tries to thrust the crisp bank-note into 
his hand. 

“I thank you, sir,” Arthur says, haughtily 
drawing back, “but I need no gratitude for 





the small service I was able to render your 
daughter. It had its own reward.” 

“Tf the sum offered is not large enough,” 
returns Mr. Fairburne, bluntly, wilfully 
misunderstanding the motive of Arthur’s re- 
fusal, “I am quite willing to make it fifty 
instead of twenty.” 

“Papa,” says Evelyn, in an agony of shame. 

‘* Don’t distress yourself, Miss Fairburne,” 
says Arthur; then turning to her father, he 
adds, ‘Some day, Mr. Fairburne, you may 
regret this insult to one whose family is per- 
haps as good as your own.” And bowing to 
the father and daughter, he steps through the 
open window, and is gone before the master 
of the house can recover from his astonish- 
ment. 

‘“*A very forward and presuming young 
man,” remarks Mr. Fairburne, as soon as he 
can 8 . 

“Oh, papa, could you not see that he is a 
gentleman ?” cries Evelyn ; ‘how could you 
offer him money ?” 

“It didn’t occur to me that a person of 
that kind would be likely to refuse a twenty- 
pound note,” remarks her father. ‘He did 
not wear particular well-fitting clothes, and I 
naturally thought he would like to buy a new 
coat after jumping into the lake and spoiling 
it in your service.” 

And with this Mr. Fairburne goes back to 
his books, and, well— no, he’ does not forget 
the man who saved his daughter's life and 
refused his money. 

Strangely enough, the young fellow’s face 
will not be banished from his mind, and when 
he tries to think cf something else, the face 
of Arthur Tressillion with its flashing dark 
eyes seems to change and remind him of 
another face he knew long years ago. 

‘* I think there must be some truth in what 
the people say about me,” Lester Fairburne 
tells himself, scornfully. *‘I am going out of 
my wits. A man saves my daughter's life, 
and because he has dark eyes my memory 
travels back to a past I am always striving to 
forget. Confound the fellow!” 

Mr. Fairburne says this as heartily as if 
he knew that the stranger’s face is as much 
in his daughter’s thoughts as it is in his own. 
But, indeed, the idea that Evelyn will give a 
second thought to the stranger does not occur 
to him. Besides, he thinks that the young 
man is a bird-of-passage. Why he thinks so 
it would be hard to say; but perhaps it is be- 
cause he does not want to see those haunting 
eyes again. 

He goes to the window and stares out at 
the magnificent scenery, with his thoughts 
travelling back to a past that, to judge from 
his frowning brow, is not very pleasant to 
remember. 

He has outlived most of the passions of his 
youth, but there is a firein his eyes that seems 
to say they are not all dead. 

Love weeps farewell, friendship vanishes 
like a dream, but hatred burns on with undi- 
minished force to the very brink of the grave. 

‘I thought his memory was blotted out,” 
he mutters. ‘ How is it that this stranger’s 
face has brought back the fold pain, the old 
burning sense of injury and wrong? ” 





CHAPTER II, 


‘* When the morning awakes in the valley 
And the dew in the sunbeam is bright, 
Then forth with light foot let sally 
Whose heart like his footsteps is light.”’ 


Anruur Tresstition is considered to have a 
very equable temper, but is decidedly out of 
humour as he strides along a narrow vale, 
looking neither to the right nor left, but staring 
straight ahead, where through the rocks and 
trees an — opening shows the limpid sur- 
face of the lake. 

He lodges at a sequestered cottage on a 
green immense at no great distance from Fair- 
burne Lodge, having chosen the place because 
of its picturesque and lovely situation, and 
his rapid footsteps soon bring him to the door 


€ 





of the cottage, which stands open. He goes to 
his bedroom, and, haying changed his wet gar- 
ments for dry ones, passes into the little 
sitting-room and flings himself down on one 
of the old-fashioned horsehair chairs. 

Arthur. means to see Evelyn again. He 
remembers with a thrill of pleasure that she 
considers him to have a claim on her grati- 
tude, although he himself does not think very 
much of the service he rendered her, deeming 
that any man worthy of the name would have 
done the same. Besides, he cannot forget 
that it was he who caused the accident by too 
hastily starting from his place of concealment. 

‘Yet if if causes her no ill-consequence I 
shall scarcely be able to regret an accident 
that made me acquainted with the. most beau- 
tiful girl I have ever seen in my life,” he 
thinks, recalling the sweet features of Evelyn 
Fairburne, her lovely eyes, and delicate 
girlish shape. 

Mrs. Watson, the landlady, comes hastily 
into the room, and is about to beat an apolo- 
getic retreat, when he calls her back to say 
mendaciously,— 

‘*Do you know the name of the owner. of 
that big house in the vale?” 

Oh, yes! Mrs. Watson does know, and 
gives. it to him with a great many other scraps 
of information, to which he listens with 
apparent carelessness. 

“They do say the old gentleman is a bit 
queer in his head,’ Mrs. Watson tells her 
lodger. ‘ I don’t know anything about that, 
but I do know that the pretty young lady is 
treated shameful; never goes out. anywhere, 
never has.a bit of pleasure, and doesn’t have 
a soul to. speak to but the parson’s daughter ; 
and he isso wealthy. Itistoo bad. But yet 
the young lady seems happy and contented, so 
the servants say.” 

‘* A contented mind is a continual feast,” 
quotes Mrs. Watson’s lodger, as he lights his 
pipe. 

“Mr, Fairburne has a soré of relation who 
manages all his affairs,’ continues Mrs. Wat- 
son, who seems to like the sound of her own 
voice; ‘if it was me, now, I wouldn’t put my 
money in the hand of the best man that ever 
breathed.” 

‘‘ There speaks the thrifty housewife,’” re- 
marks Arthur, puffing at his pipe. 

He is glad when Mrs. Watson retires to her 
own domain, for he is not greatly interested 
in ‘Cousin George,” having learned all he 
wants to know about that personage from 
Evelyn. 

Beautiful Evelyn! He leans back in his 
chair with half-closed eyes, and thinks of her 
fair face and beseeching eyes that seem to 
mutely apologise for her father’s rudeness. 
Surely she will give him a chance of meeting 
her ! 

To-morrow he means to go to that part of 
the lake where he stood and listened to her 
glorious voice, for something tells him Evelyn 
will be there. He looks out and tries to get a 
glimpse of the lake through the yew trees ; he 
will always love it for its sweet associations. 

‘And yesterday I did not know there 
was such a person as Evelyn Fairburne in 
the world,” he tells himself, with an embar- 
rassed laugh. 

A man always feels shamefaced when he 
yields to Oupid’s sway—at all events when 
he capitulates so quickly. 

Arthur is not disappointed when he goes to 
the lake next day, for he has not been there 
long when Evelyn comes towards him, a 
pretty blush on her face as shé catches sight 
of his manly figure. 

She begins some faltering apology for her 
father, but he will not listen to a word, and 
stops her at once, 

“Don’t speak of it again,” he says, “ un- 
less you wish to pain me.” 

Evelyn gives him a grateful glance. She 
has been awake half the night trying to frame 
that apology, and is glad to got off making 
it, for nothing she can say will alter the 
fact that her father behaved with a rudeness 
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that will always make her feel ashamed when 
she thinks of what he said. 

If Arthur Tressillion had thought her 
lovely before he is still more struck with her 
beauty now, as he gazes down at her fair, 
sweet face. 

And Evelyn, of what is'she thinking as she 
blushes beneath the ardent gaze of his dark 
eyes? All the romances she had read, all the 
poems, seem to be impersonified in the hand- 
some stranger. Her father shows doubtful 
wisdom in restricting her from the society of 
the opposite sex; her seclusion and want of 
companionship makes the society of Arthur 
Tressillion all the more fascinating. 

“Will you venture on the lake to-day?” 
asks Arthur. ‘‘If you trust yourself to me 
I'll promise to take every care of you.” 

“ Trust him! Aye, that she would, with her 
very life, but her answer is given in more con- 
ventional language. She says she is sure that 
he is an excellent oarsman, and is not at all 
afraid to put herself in his hands, 





“How do you know I can row at all?” 
he inquires, with a smile. ‘“‘ Wait until you see 
my poor attempts at managing a boat before | 
you utter encomiums on my skill.”’ 


He loves Evelyn Fairburne! Yet he is 
still sufficiently master of himself to keep 
back a declaration of his love, to remember 
that she is the daughter of a wealthy man, 
who yesterday offered him fifty pounds as a 
reward for saving her life. 

Arthur Tressillion is very proud. It is his 
besetting sin, and it is doubtful if he will ever 
forget, although he may forgive, Mr. Fair- 
burne’s supercilious voice, and the way he 
looked him over through his gold-rimmed eye- 
glasses. 

He wonders, with some amazement, what 
the old gentleman would say if he could see 
ee now, with that happy smile on her 
ace 

Arthur knows that Evelyn is very young— 
sixteen or seventeen at the most—and it is her 
youth as much as anything else that seals his 
lips. Seals them for the present, for love is 
like a mountain torrent that, gathering force, 
sweeps away all before it, and soon its mighty 
influence will overcome every other feeling. 

“TI feel a spot of raim on my face,” cries 
Evelyn, suddenly. ‘‘We shall have to seek 
shelter in that house yonder. Its doors are 


| never closed. Pull to the bank as quick as you 


He assists her into the boat as he speaks,! can 


noticing with admiration the grace of her 
movements, and the tiny foot and delicate 
ankle, of which he gets a fleeting glance. 

Arthur takes the oars, and they pass one 
pretty bay after the other in a silence neither 
cares to break. The day is lovely, and it 
seems to these two that they could float on 
thus for ever, the world forgotten, by the 
world forgot. 

“ Will you not sing to me?” asks Arthur, 
breaking the sweet silence at last. ‘‘ There is 
no one to hear you but me,” glancing at the 
green hills, above which frown the rugged 
mountains. 

Evelyn hesitates for a moment, not from 
any reluctance to grant what he asks, but 
because she is a little nervous; but when he 
repeats his request she begins ‘‘Oh! that we 
two were Maying,” in a voice that gathers 
strength and volume as she goes on. 


**Oh! that we two were Maying 
Over the fragrant leas, 
Like children with young flowers playing, 
Down the stream of the rich spring breeze ! 
Oh! that we two sat dreaming 
On the sward of some sheep-trimmed down, 
Watching the white mist steaming 
From river, and mead, and town ! 
Oh ! that we two lay sleeping 
Under the churchyard sod, 
With our limbs at rest in the quiet earth’s breast, 
And our souls at home with God!” 





Arthur does not speak for a few minutes 
after the song is finished, and then he says,— 

‘I don’t care for that last verse.”’ 

“Why not?” asks Evelyn, looking at him 
with her clear blue eyes. ‘‘ There are many 
things worse than death—pain and change and 
sorrow.”’ 

‘“*You spoke of sorrow before,’’ he cries, 
almost passionately. ‘“ Heaven grant that 
sorrow may never touch you.” 

“Do you wish me to be more than 
mortal?’’? and Evelyn smiles. It is just 
because she has never known sorrow that she 
can talk of it. Discontented at times she may 
be, but her life has been totally devoid of care. 

‘You seem that to me now,” Arthur says, 
simply, and Evelyn is filled with confusion as 
she meets the admiring gaze of his eloquent 
eyes. 

"She has never been in society, and does not 
know that this is a speech that any man 
might make to a pretty woman. But he 
really means what he says, for her face is like 
an angel’s face. 

‘I shall never forget this holiday!” he 
cries, with deep feeling, and he looks away 
from Evelyn at the few white houses on the 
margin of the lake, counting them mechani- 
cally, for often in a crisis of our lives we turn 
to some such trifle as a relief from emotions 





almost too great to be borne in silence. 


Arthur silently obeys, and handing her out 
makes the boat fast to the stump of a tree, 
perhaps in his heart blessing the storm for the 
opportunity it has given him for the more 
prolonged enjoyment of Evelyn’s sweet com- 
panionship. 

Walking quickly, they soon reached the old 
ruin which is covered with ivy that, unchecked 
in its luxurious growth, partly darkens the 
light of its mullioned windows. They have 
barely time to shelter under the porch when 
the rain comes down in torrents, shutting out 
the scenery like a sheet of grey mist. 

What more natural under such circum- 
stances that they having nothing else to look 
at should look at each other, and that Evelyn 
should blush and tremble while Arthur’s hand 
closes softly and warmly over her small 
fingers. 

He had meant to be so circumspect, to hide 
his feelings so completely ; and here he stands, 
hand-in-hand with Evelyn, battling with a 
stronger temptation yet—the temptation to 
kiss the sweet lips that he knows would not 
rebuke him. 

The girl does not dream of the struggle that 
is passing through his mind. Her novel read- 
ing and the seclusion in which her father had 
foolishly kept her have given Evelyn strange 
and utterly unreal ideas of life. Her meeting 
with Arthur and his having saved her life 
makes a charming little idyll. She does not 
look at the reverse of the shield, or wonder 
what people will say to see her wandering 
about with this very good-looking young man, 
She is sixteen, and does not show that any in- 
fluence could ‘hold Arthur back if he wanted 
to speak of love, and perhaps she wonders that 
he refrains from doing so. 

The sly little puss knows that he loves her. 
Trust a woman, however young, for making 
that discovery, sometimes before the man has 
acknowledged it even to himself. 

“T am afraid your father will be anxious,” 
remarks Arthur, and he drops her hand. 

“My father seldom troubles himself very 
much about me,’ answers Evelyn, rather 
bitterly—the bitterness is caused by Arthur 
having taken his hand away. She is not fond 
pester 3 of her father to grieve over his in- 
difference. 

Perhaps Arthur reads her thoughts, for a 
light leaps into his eyes, and he fancies he can 
hear his own heart beating. 

‘She is learning to care for me,” he tells 
himself, and the thought is a dangerous one. 
If she does love him his struggles can have 
but one end. Failure and defeat will be 
sweeter than victory, if not so noble. 

He is a very young man; if it were not so 
he would be a very vainone. Evelyn is not 
the sort of young lady to go about wailing 
‘‘would that I were dead,” but a sensible 
young woman, with a keen hankering after the 
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amusements and gaiety of life. If he left her 
now she would not break her heart ; but it js 
he who would suffer, for he is a man with 
more than a man’s constancy, and she has not 
yet found her soul. , 

“The rain will soon be over now,” Evelyn 
says, looking out. She is vexed with her com. 
panion, and yet his incomprehensible be. 
haviour, incomprehensible to her, gives him 
an added interest in her eyes, and she has 
nothing else to think of ! 

“Yes, it is nearly over,” Arthur responds, 
and feels inclined to add that he feels sorry 
for it; but he knows if he says that he will 
say more, so wisely holds his tongue. 

Presently the rain ceases altogether and 
they go back to the boat, Arthur a little pre. 
occupied, and Evelyn, if the truth may be told, 
a little sulky. 

“T’'ll never meet him again,’’ she tells her. 
self, but even at the moment Evelyn knows 
that she has not the slightest idea of keeping 
her word. She will meet him again. She has 
nothing else to do, no other thought to occupy 
her mind, and Arthur is handsome enough to 
win any girl’s heart under such circumstances, 

Arthur sees her home, but this time ghe 
does not ask him to come in, andhe is walk. 
ing away when he finds that she has stopped, 
and is looking back at him invitingly. 

‘‘ What is it?” he asks, coming up to her, 
‘Did you call me?” 

‘*He knows she did not call him, but he is 
hardly responsible for what he says just then. 

Evelyn murmurs something inaudible, 
smiling and panting, and then he comes a 
little nearer. 

They stand alone in the calm stillness that 
has followed the storm, and he can find 
nothing to say. 

“She must think me a fool,” Arthur tells 
himself, angry; while Evelyn tries to dig the 
toe of her little boot in the hard gravel, and 
then he asks in a hurried voice,— 

“ When shall I see you again?” 

‘I walk every evening in the grounds,” she 
answers; “‘ but you were mistaken. I did not 
call you back.” 

Arthur smiles and she smiles too, but he 
makes no = to what she had just said, 
because she did not call him back with her 
bright speaking eyes, although it is true her 
lips were silent. 

They shake hands, and Evelyn goes up to 
the house, while Arthur turns his eyes to- 
wards the lake, the girl with a triumphant 
sense of power, the man anxious and per- 
turbed, for he feels he is not her equal in the 
sense in which Evelyn’s father will regard the 
matter. 

Evelyn on her part does not look so far 
ahead as Arthur, and her thoughts do not go 
beyond the evening, when she will meet her 
preserver as she calls him. Her father has 
finished his luncheon and gone back to the 
library, and she eats hers in solitude. 

It is a lonely life for the girl to lead, and to 
make it more solitary still Miss Blake is away 
from home, It is seldom Evelyn sees her 
father more than once a day, at dinner time, 
and then he seldom speaks. 

No wonder she finds the hours from 
luncheon to dinner hang heavily on her hands, 
and looks forward to the evening, when she 
will see Arthur again. 

She takes extra pains with her dress that 
evening, and looks so brightly ae ewe her 
father peers at her once or twice ugh his 
gold-rimmed eye-glasses, and remarks that she 
is looking uncommonly well. 5 

‘None the worse for your immersion in the 
lake,” he adds. “ By-the-way, my dear, 15 
the person who came to your assistance & re 
sident in this neighbourhood, do you know, of 
only a visitor?” : . 

“A visitor,” Evelyn says, bending over het 
plate to hide her crimsoning cheeks. __ 

“Ah!” and Mr. Fairburne looks relieved. 
He is too diplomatic to continue the subject, for 
somehow Evelyn has given him the impression 
that Arthur Tressillion has left the neighbour- 
hood. 
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Dinner over, Mr. Fairburne goes to the 
library again, and Evelyn steps out into the 
grounds, conscious of looking her best, and 
glad to think that there will be some one to 
admire her. 

The grounds are neglected, the grass long 
and tangled, and Evelyn catches her foot in it 
more than once as she tripsalong, singingsoftly, 
her face upturned to the bright sky, for the 
clouds that float in’a pale sea of azure are 
crimson and gold. There is a glorious sunset 
after the storm. 

How pretty she is with the pink light of the 
sky on her sweet face ; and how Arthur Tres- 
sillion’s heart goes out to her as she walks to 
where he stands at the little gate, hesitating 
whether to enter or not! 

“You are here!” she says, with a pretty 
affectation of surprise, just as if they had not 
agreed to meet. 

“You knew I should be here,” returns 
Arthur. ‘“ How could I stay away?” 

Evelyn does not answer this question, but 
tells him instead that it will be a lovely night. 
He passes through the gate and they stand to- 
gether, watching the sunset until the brilliant 
colours fade and the moon rises above the tree- 


tops. 

“T shall always remember this holiday,” 
Arthur says, in hushed tones. 

“You said that before!’’ Evelyn reminds 
him, coquettishly. ‘‘ Why this more than any 
holiday ?’’ 

“Shall I ‘tell you why?” he whispers. 
“Shall I tell you why, Evelyn ?”’ 

Mr. Fairburne in his study little dreams how 
his pretty daughter is spending the evening. 
It has never occurred to him that Evelyn 
will find companionship for herself if it is not 
provided for her. 

Arthur repeats his question, and finding 
that Evelyn does not speak puts his arm round 
her slim waist, and cries, passionately,— 

‘* Because I love you! ” 

He had not meant to say it, but the moon- 
light and Evelyn’s beauty are too much for 
him. He forgets the haughty old father—the 
difference in their position. What man who 
loves as he does would not do the same ? 

Evelyn blushes and trembles, and hides her 
head on Arthur's shoulder. She has encour- 
aged him as much as she could to declare his 
love, and is now, womanlike, half afraid of 
his vehemence. 

Heis not content until he has won from her 
pure lips the answering words—“ I love you!” 
not content until he has kissed the blushing 
face that rests upon his shoulder. She has 
yielded utterly, and will battle no more against 
his inclinations. 

“My wife,” he says, fondly, passing his 
caressing fingers over her golden head. 

Evelyn starts, for the word “ wife’? makes 
her think of the future, of her father’s anger. 
What will he say when he hears of this brief 
wooing, and learns that she is won by the man 
whom he thought to reward by money for 
saving his daughter’s life? 

“Papa will be very angry,” she says, in a 
faltering voice. 

“You dread his anger more than you love 
me?” asks her lover, jealously, and Evelyn 
‘télis him no, afraid to confess the truth. She 
does feel her father’s displeasure above every- 
thing, but she has not the strength of mind to 
make the confession to Arthur. 

if she dare she would ask Arthur not to say 
anything to her father just yet, but she has 
not the courage, especially as he speaks of 
telling Mr. Fairburne of the engagement as a 
matter of course. 

‘We shall not be rich, and we may not be 
able to marry at once,” Arthur says. ‘ Dar- 
ang I wish I were a wealthy man for your 

6. 


“And for your own, too,” Evelyn says, 
clasping her hands over his arm. 

They are very happy in the moonlight. 
There Js no one to disturb them, and the hours 
pass like minutes, and they pace to and fro, 


talking as lovers talk. 
It is decided between them that Arthur will 





not seek an interview with Evelyn’s father 
until his holiday is over, and he is going back 
to London. Arthur suggests this, for he knows 
that to anyone less wildly in love than him- 
self his wooing would seem abrupt, and Evelyn 
is only too glad of the respite. 

She does not ask how long his holiday is to 
last. It is not in her nature to meet troubles 
half way. Winter must come, she knows, but 
she does not think of it while the summer 
lasts, and in. the same way she puts all 
fhonghte of parting from Arthur away from 

er. 





CHAP7ER III. 


‘© Tis well a veil, which mocks our eyes, 
Spreads o’er the days to he. 
Such foresight, who cn earth would crave, 
Where knowledge is not power to save?”’ 


Tue nearest railway station is several miles 
from Fairburne Lodge, and Mr. George Abney 
alights one morning from a first-class com- 
partment of the early express, having: rather 
a long drive before him. 

Cousin George is a fine-looking man of about 
forty years of age, with brown whiskers and a 
fresh complexion, his sole defect being a pair 
of small restless eyes that dart from object to 
object with bewildering rapidity. His large, 
white hand has a trick of toying with his long 
whiskers vrhen he is talking; and this habit, 
in conjunction with his restless eyes, is slily 
laughed at by his youthful cousin Evelyn. 

A trap is waiting to convey him to Fair- 
burne Lodge, and as he is driven along the 
picturesque road he seems to be in a brown 
study, for his eyes, although they wander from 
one object to another with their usual restless- 
ness, look thoughtful and abstracted. 

“ Bridson,” he says, when they are about a 
quarter of a mile from the Lodge, ‘‘I think 
I'll get out and stretch my legs. You can cut 
on and tell your master I am coming.” 

“Right, sir,” returns the man, touching 
his hat, and in another moment the trap 
dashes on, leaving George Abney standing in 
the road. 

For some time he does not move, and when 
he does it is very slowly, as if he is in no 
particular hurry to reach his destination ; and 
yet he does not look as if he is enjoying the 
scenery, or the fresh beauty of the summer 
morning. One would almost think that there 
must be some task before him that he shrinks 
from, whereas, in truth, he is only going to pay 
@ visit to his kinsman, and get him to put his 
name to a few papers, which he will sign 
without taking the trouble to glance at. 

So there is nothing to cause that look o 
anxiety on George Abney’s face, or to account 
for the trembling of the large white hands that 
caress his long, handsome whiskers. 

He isa fine-looking man, with an imposing 
presence; but, in spite of these physical ad- 
vantages, he is not a person that anyone of 
discrimination would trust instinctively, 
especially if they had the opportunity of seeing 
him’off his guard as he is now. 

‘*T’ll go round by the side gate,”’ he decides. 
when he sees the old ivy-covered mansion 
through the trees. It would almost seem as 
if he wants to gain time. 

Altering his course to avoid the front door, 
Lester Fairburne’s friend and counsellor 
makes his way along the fence, and reaching 
the small gate enters the grounds of Fairburne 
Lodge, when, as he is going towards the 
house, he suddenly catches sight of a woman’s 
dress. 

It is Evelyn walking in the grounds, of 
course, and again he alters his course and 
starts in pursuit of his youthful cousin; who, 
however, flies on before him with such 
rapidity that he can scarcely keep her in 
view. 

To do him justice, Mr. Abney has no inten- 
tion of playing the spy. His only object in 
following Evelyn is to delay his interview 
with Lester Fairburne in the gloomy library. 
Perhaps this reluctance to leave the sunshine 





is excusable. It iscertainly a heavenly day, 
without a cloud to be seen. 

‘‘T wonder where she is going to in such a 
hurry ?” he thinks, wiping his heated face as 
he toils after her, pulling his hat down over 
net eyes to shelter them from the dazzling 

ight. 

There is another gate through which Evelyn 
passes, unconscious that cousin George is 
hastening after her. She is going to meet her 
lover, who is waiting for her on a bridge at no 
great distance, and leans over it with folded 
arms, looking'down at the rushing water. 
He glances round quickly as he hears her 
footstep, and, as he does so, sees that a man is 
hurrying up the road, 

«Someone is coming, darling,” he says, and 
she glances over her shoulder and sees cousin 
George, who lifts his hat and waves his hand 
to her with a smile on his face, for he is not 
near enough tosee the blank consternation on 
hers, as she stands looking at him. 

“It is cousin George,” she falters, yet 
standing very upright, and keeping her place 
by her lover’s side. 

‘“‘ What if itis, dear?’ asks Arthur. ‘“‘ We 
have done nothing of which we are ashamed. 
And your father must know the truth sooner 
or later, for my holiday is nearly over.” 

“‘ What a chase you have given me!” cried 
George Abney, speaking while still at some 
little distance. 

His restless eyes glanced curiously at Arthur, 
and when he comes up Evelyn feels compelled 
to introduce him. : ¢ 

‘“‘ How pleasant the quiet of this place is 
after the noise of the London streets,” remarks 
Evelyn’s kinsman, leaning over the bridge. 

He is glad to rest for a moment, being quite 
out of breath, but he is not sure that heis not 


de trop. . 

Guin finds Evelyn wonderfully improved. 
It is not long since he paid his last visit to 
her father, but she has grown more beautiful 
in that short time. 

The girl has a lover, he is sure, and as he 
glances at Arthur and Evelyn, as they stand 
before him, he is not in the least doubt as to 
who that lover is. ; 

Well, it is not his business. If, as he thinks, 
the girl is carrying on a clandestine love affair, 
he does not mean to interfere. He has no 


wish to spoil sport. 
“iy think Tl go up to the house,”’ he says, 


“ but there is no need to drag you with me, 
Evelyn. I’ve a little business with your father. 
Good-bye until dinner time.” 


He speaks quickly, and when hejhas finished 


speaking nods to them both and walks away 
without giving Evelyn time to make a reply. 
They watch him in silence until he disappears 
from view, and then Evelyn lifts her troubled 
eyes to Arthur’s face. 

“ He will tell papa,” she says, piteously. 

“T don’t think - will, darling,’ returns 
Arthur, “and if he does it will not be hasten- 
ing matters. To-morrow I mean to tell him 
myself.” 

*‘ To-morrow, Arthur, sosoon?’”’ — 

“Yes, my holiday is drawing rapidly to a 
close. I must tell him of our engagement to- 
morrow if I tell him at all.” 

“Why should he be told at all?” The 
question is trembling on Evelyn’s - ; but 
when she looks at her lover she is afraid to 
say what is passing inher mind. He looks so 
firm, so determined. ‘ 

“ See what I have got for you, my darling!’ 
Arthur says. “ Here is your half of the broken 
sixpence over which we swore to be true to 
each other, attached to a golden chain, so that 
you can always wear it round your neck while 
Iam away.” 

‘«‘ And where is your half ?”’ asks Evelyn 
with a smile, as he fastens the chain round 
her neck. . 

He shows her that he is wearing it now, and 
tells her it shall never leave him day or 
night. ° 
“ T’ll never part with it while I live, sweet- 
heart,” he says fondly, ‘‘ and hope when I die 
I shall carry it with me to the grave.” 


— 
ora 
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“You will never change, never love me He laughed at this, as if this was an ex- CHAPTER IV. 
less?’’? Evelyn says, putting her head on his | cellent joke, and George Abney laughs, too, étitinrees 


shoulder. 

“ Never!” he answers quickly. “‘ And you, 
Evelyn, you'll always be true?.”’ : 

“Yes,” she says,and means it; but she is 
only sixteen and knows nothing of the world, 
and perhaps he is foolish to feel se secure of 
her, as he kisses her pretty face and*calls her 
tender, endearing names. 

Meanwhile George Abney has reached the 
house and enters his cousin’s library, the 
subdued light of which is very trying to 
eyes unacoustomed tothe semi-darkness. On 
entering out of the bright sunshine Mr. Abney 
finds himself with all sorts of coloured spots 
before his eyes, and can scarcely see Lester 
Feirburne’s face as he shakes hands with 
hit. 

“Sit down ! sit down!” criesthe old man, 
pushing some books off a chair’; the floor is 
already littered with dusty. volumes, and 
George stumbles over ‘them as he comes 
forward to take the proffered seat. 

Mr. Abney begins to talk with earnest 
interest about his cousin’s health and the 
state of the weather, and Lester looks down 
at his book as he ,and longs to turn 
over the leaf, and wishes, with all his heart, 
George would come to the point and explain 
what he wants, but George is not in a hurry. 

He exhausts his cousin’s patience completely 
before he produces the papers he wishes him 
to sign, and Lester carefully affixes his name 
to the documents, thinking, with a sigh of 
relief, that George will go and look for Evelyn 
and leave him in peace until dinner-time. 

‘* You'll find the child somewhere about the 
grounds,” says Lester, and George Abney 
smiles at the word child, thinking of the 
‘* child’s’’ companion, and wondering .what his 
cotisin would say to that too handsome young 
gentleman. 

George Abney isa selfish man, but not a 
malicious one, and, as he has told himself 
béfore, Evelyn’s love affair isno business of 
h is, and he is not going to put the girl’s father 
up to what is going on, when doing so would 
result in no possible benefit to himself. 

8o he strolls about the grounds until 
luncheon is ready, and eats it in solitude, for 
Mr. Tressillion has a glass of wine and biscuit 
taken to him in the library, and Evelyndoes not 
come in until quite two hours later, and when 
she does‘come expects to be sent for instantly 
to her father's study. 

Cousin George feels quite magnanimous as 
he glances at her pretty perturbed face. He 
would like to reassure‘her, but does not quite 
know how to set about it. 

* Look here,” ‘he might say, ‘I am not 
going ‘to say anything about it. Make your 
mind easy on that score.” 

But somehow itis difficult to make such a 
speech to a girl who holds her head so high. 

She always thought a great deal of herself, 
George Abney remembers, when she was a 
tiny child. 

He is glad when dinner time comes, and 
would be better pleased still if the day were 
over, and speeding back to London. Evelyn 
knows when they meet at the dinner-table 
that he has not said anything to her father, 
but Arthur will speak to-morrow, and it will 
amount to the same thing. 

The golden chain, towhich the little silver 
love-token is attached, is round her neck, and 
once or twice she puts her hand up to where 
it is hidden, as she thinks of her lover’s hand- 
some face. 

Lester Fairburne is unusually agreeable 
that evening. It is like the calm before the 
storm Evélyn tells herself as she looks at him. 
Perhaps the same thought is in George 
Abney’s head ; but he is not bothering himself 
about Evelyn’s love troubles. He has more 
carking cares than that to take away his 
appetite. 

“You are eating nothing, George,” his 
cousin says. ‘We shall be having you laid 
up, and I shall be compelled to look after my 
own affairs.” 





but a sort of spasm crosses his face. Mr. 
Tressillion seeing it says to himself that 
George’s heart is affected. 

The two men spent the rest of the evening 
over the chess board, and Lester Fairburne 
yawns and wishes himself back in the 
library. 

Evelyn seeing they are safe for an hour at 
least, steals off to meet her lover in the 
grounds. 

‘“‘ Arthur,”’ she says, “‘I am sorry I called 
George selfish. He has said nothing; I felt 
sure he would, but he has not.” 

Arthur who is leaning against a tree looks 
down at her thoughtfully. 

“Darling,” he says, ‘“‘are you very much 
afraid of your father ?”’ 

“I’ve never done anything to make him 
very angry with me yet,’’ she answers. 

‘* But he will be very a now,” Arthur 
observes, lifting her little d to ‘his lips. 
“Still, for my sake you will be brave, will 
you not?” 3 

She had hoped that he meant to say that 
her father need not be told for the present, 
but does not like to confess her thought. How 
can she do anything to hurt his feelings when 
he is going away so soon ? 

He has told her that in a few months he 
will return, but to Evelyn that is a long time. 
How lonely the days will be withouthim! It 
will.be ever so much worse than before he 
came, 

She was: happy then, to # certain degree, in 
spite of her moments of discontent, but how 
can she ever be happy again withour Arthur ? 

“« You'll never, never forget me?”’ she says, 
impulsively. 

He laughs, and drawing her to him kisses 
her sweet. face. 

‘Tt is far more likely that you'll forget 
me,” he returns. ‘‘Do you never think of 
that?” 

“No,” and Evelyn shakes her head. 
‘* How can I forget you when every stone, 
every tree will remind me of you; when I can 
never go near the lake without thinking of 
our first meeting ?”’ 

“Ah,” he says, with a smile. ‘I like to 
hear you say that. I’mglad it is not you who 
are goingaway. I like to think of youstaying 
here.to wait for: me until I come back for 
you.’* _ 

‘Phere is not much fear of my going 
away,’ returns Evelyn. “I never go any- 
where. I shall live here all my life I suppose,” 

‘“Not all, I hope,’’ her lover,says. ‘‘ Some 
day, not sovery fardistant, I trust I shall come 
and:carry you off.” 

Evelyn smiles at this, leaning: her head 
against his. 

“T wonder if when you come again you will 
be able to walk straight up to the house and 
ask forme ?’”’ she says, lifting her bright eyes 
to the sky as if the twinkling stars could 
answer her question. 

“I wonder, too!’’ and Arthur sighs. 

The prospect before him is not a pleasant 
one. He has to face Lester Fairburne and 
ask him for his daughter. 

‘‘Geod-night, I must go now,’ Evelyn 
says. ‘Papa will be wondering why I am 
out in the grounds. so late, or at least ;cousin 
George will.” 

“ Good-night, sweetheart,” Arthur says, 
fondly, and watches her slight figure till it is 
lost: to sight. Then helights a cigarand walks 
slowly in the direction of his lodgings. 

His holiday will be over so soon now, and 
he is leaving behind all he cares for on earth. 
He -totches the thin chain he wears around 
his neck with caressing fingers, thinking 
where half of the sixpence is hidden. 

‘Tt shall not be long before I come to claim 
my little bride,’’ he tells himself, his handsome 
face very bright and hopeful as he walks along 
under the silent stars. 


—_——- 





Even in the crimson zenith of its noon 
Flings on the ground its shadow—even so 
There is a shade attendant upon love.” 


Tue sunshine falls on Lester Fairburne’s 
silvered head, on his white face, which is 
convulsed with passion, as he looks at the 
audacious youth who has.come to demand the 
hand of his daughter, and who stands before 
him, handsome, unabashed, pleading his cause 
in no cringing way, but with honest pride, not 
ashamed of his honest poverty, although he 
regrets it for the sake of the girl he loves, who 
hovers between the two, her little heart 
throbbing almost to suffocation. 

It is a large, massively-furnished room, 
with two windows, through one of which 
streams the golden sunlight. The furniture 
is old-fashioned, but handsome in spite of 
tarnished gold and faded silk, and the three 
figures | interesting enough to make a 
splendid picture for an artist; the an 
father, the resolute lover, and the .pretty 
fluttering doye of a girl, with her golden hai, 
and large, frightened eyes. 

‘** You come and ask me for my daughter?” 
cries Lester. ‘‘ Young man, I do not. even 
know your name!” 

“Iam not ashamed of it! ’’ Evelyn’s lover 
answers, promptly, ‘“‘My name is Arthur 
Tressillion.” 

‘Papa! papa!’ cries Evelyn, in alarm, as 
her father’s pale face turns to an indescribable 
hue, and he falls back against the wall. 

She hastens to him as he speaks, but he 
pushes her away with a feeble hand. 

‘‘Let me alone,” he says, irritably, and 
then he straightens himself up and looks at 
Arthur with «a new.expression in his e in- 
comprehensible. to the two young » who 
do not know the bitter memories the name of 
Tressillion has evoked. 

“‘T am sorry,” begins Arthur, but Lester 
Fairburne checks him imperiously. 

“ Listen to me, Arthur Tressillion,” he 
says, a ee accents. [nom deve 
been £ ing to me of your poverty as i t 
were the only barrier between you, but I tell 
you there is a greater barrier.not to be 
bridged over were you a millionaire and 
Evelyn-a beggar-maid!” 

He pauses, and wipes his forehead, on which 
great drops of perspirstion have gathered. 

Arthur is mystified by his words, but sees 
he is thoroughly in earnest. Can it be that 
he has been injured by one of the name of 
Tressillion? 

The young man’s heart sinks, for he knows 
that Evelyn’s father was enough against the 
marriage before, and there seems no hope of 
winning his consent now. 

But all the same he does not.mean to give 
up Evelyn, and Mr. Fairburne sees that in 
his face. 

‘¢You shall never marry her with my con- 
sent,’ he says. ‘' Daughter, come here.”’ 

The girl-comes slowly and reluctantly, with 
downcast eyes and crimsoning cheeks. 

Lester Fairburne puts his arm around her 
shoulders, not affectionately or caressingly, 
and says, in the same distinct, unfaltering 
voice, as he glances at her lover,— 

“Tf you can win the girl from. me, if she 
has no sense of gratitude and duty, you can 
take her, but from the hour that sees youman 
and wife she ceases to be child of mine!” 

“Oh, papa!” and Evelyn begins to weep 
passionately. He has neglected, her, and she 
has often told herself that she cannot care for 
one who has shown her so little natural affec- 
tion, but at this moment she remembers only 
that he is her father. : 

“I am tired of this scene,” Lester Fair- 
burne says, wearily. He does look very 
white and tired. ‘You are going away you 
say, Mr. Tressillion?” He flushes as he utters 
the name, and some of his lost youth seems 
to leap in his wrinkled face. ‘‘ You are going 
away, and while you are absent my daughter 
will have time to make her choice, She is 2 
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mere child, and I could, if I liked, forbid her 
ever to sée you again; but, instead, I tell her 
to choose between us.” 

Arthur docs not speak, but Lester Fair- 
burne reads his thoughts as plainly as if 
they had been put into words. 

“You think the old father has no chance 
against the young lover?” he ‘says, quietly. 
« Well, time will show. You need not fear,” 
in answer to an inquiring look from Arthur, 
“that I shall gain my object by unfair 
means.” 

«« And Evelyn will be here when I return ?,” 
asks Arthur, anxiously. 

“Yes, she will be here when you return,” 
says Lester Fairburne, who little knows how 
impossible it will be for him to keep his 
promise. ‘“ You do notthink, do you, that I 
shall run away pre's your back is turned ? 
When I say she shall choose between us I 
mean it,” 

He speaks impatiently, for has he not said 
he has grown weary of the discussion, weary 
of the sight of the dark, handsome face that 
reminds him—he knows why now—of another 
face as handsome that darkened his life in its 
morning, and has made him old before his time ? 
for Lester Fairburne is younger than he looks. 

He might forbid Evelyn to speak to Arthur 
again, but he knows what women are, he tells 
himself. No, let her choose between them, 
father or lover. 

Evelyn is in some distress. She would have 
preferred anger to this. Her father had 
seemed angry enough at first, but this un- 
accountable change in his manner is a thou- 
sand times worse than fierce reproaches. 

Arthur does not understand it either. There 
is some mystery about the extraordinary 
agitation into which Lester was thrown on 
hearing the name of Tressillion, and if pos- 
sible he means to find it out. 

Evelyn’s father makes no objection to the 
lovers having a parting interview. It is not 
at all what the girl expected, this putting the 
decision into her own hands. She had 
thought, perhaps, that like the heroine of a 
tale she been reading, she would be shut 
up in one of the rooms in the uninhabited part 
of the house, and kept there till Arthur went 
away. She had imagined all sorts of tyranny 
on het father’s part; but never dreamed that 
he would sey to her “choose between ts.” 
Surely he must know that she could not give 
up her lover ? 

The lovers have their lust row over the lake, 
their last walk over the mountains, their last 
tender ‘meeting in the starlight, and Lester 
Fairburne never interferes, is as completely 
indifferent to all outward seeming as if he had 
no suspicions of the way his daughter occupies 
her time. 

Alltoo quickly the hour of parting comes, and 
Evelyn sobs as if her heart would break as 
her lover holds her in his arms. She feels 
inclined to say in ‘the words of Ruth, ‘‘ Entreat 
me not to leave thee, or to return from follow- 
ing after thee, for whither thou ¢ I will go, 
and ‘where thou lodgest I will lodge: thy 
people shall be my people, and thy God my 
God.” All this is in her heart, but she says 
nothing. ’ 

Arthur puts a scrap of paperin her hatid when 
he leaves her, begging her to write to him ; but 
in her agitation she turns and twists, and 
finally tears the precious paper into shreds 
before she knows what she is about. So she 
cannot write to him, and he will wonder why, 
and perhaps ‘be angry. 

She has never been really lonely before— 
lonely enough to be unhappy. ‘The trees, the 
sky, the splendid scenery have been eypugh to 
give her pleasure, in spite of her occasional fits 
of restlesness and discontent; but allis altered 
now. She cannot admire the scenery without 
having someone to admire it too, and no 
longer cares to sing with nobody to listen to her 
songs, 

When Evelyn climbs the b hills, or 
wanders along some natural arcade of tall, 
green trees, or floats on the placid waters of 
the lake in her little boat; her thoughts are 





ever of her absent lover. How long the days 
seem even when her friend Miss Blake returns 
from her visit to London with books for her to 
read, and new dresses for her'to admire ! 

“Why, how changed you are, child?” cries 
that young lady, looking at her in surprise. 
“I should scarcely have known you.” 

Evelyn is changed, not merely in outward 
oa ova but in thought and feeling. Miss 
Blake has been away only a few weeks, but 
how much has happened in that short space of 
time! Evelyn has loved. What volumes in 
these few words ! 





CHAPTER V. 


‘When all the blandisments of life are gone 
The coward sneaks to death,” 


Farner and daughter are at breakfast in 
the rather gloomy dining-room where they 
take all their meals. Lester Fairburue reads 
the newspaper, and Evelyn looks thoughtfully 
out of the window. 

“What is the matter?’ she asks, turning 
to look at her father in surprise, for he has 
started violently, and the paper has fallen from 
his hand. 

“George Abney is dead!” replies Lester 
Fairburne, looking as if about to faint. “ Pick 
up the paper and read for yourself. “It is 
horrible.” 

With trembling hands, Evelyn picks up the 
paper, and her startled eyes fall upon this 
paragraph:— 

“ Surcrpe or A GenTLEMAN In Recent’s Parr. 
—Early yesterday morning a nursery-maid 
sitting on a bench in Regent’s Park had her 
attention attracted by one of her young 
charges to a man at some little distance. She 
had just time to observe that he had a pistol 
in his hand, the muzzle of which was pressed 
against his forehead, when there was a 
loud report, and he fell tothe ground. The 
piercing shriek of the nursery-maid brought 
a keeper to the spot, who recognised the gentle- 
man as Mr. George Abney, a resident in 
Regent’s Park Villas, who had been accus- 
tomed to stroll in the park this la3t five years. 
He was at once conveyed to his house, and a 
doctor sent for, who pronounced life extinct. 
As yet the motive for the desperate deed is 
uyknown, te there are many surmises.”’ 

‘“ Poor cousin George ! How terrible!” criés 
Evelyn. ‘ What could have induced him to 
commit suicide?” 

‘I must go to London at once,” says Mr. 
Fairburne, agitatedly, as he rises from the 
table. 

«“ And I will accompany you, papa,’’ speak- 
ing quietly, but decidedly. ‘The shock has 
made you look dreadful. Iam sure you are 
not fit to go alone.” 

“Be ready quickly, then,” returns her 
father. ‘‘Dress yourself While I order the 
carriage.” 

The astonishment of the servant is great 
when Mr. Fairburne orders the coachman to 
drive to the railway station. 

Many times as they drive along the pic- 
turesqte road does Evelyn speak of George 
Abney. ; 

Her heart is filled with pity and horror 
when she thinks of his terrible death. 

«Poor cousin George!” she repeats again 
and again, with tears in her beautiful eyes. 

“Tt is my belief you are wasting your pity 
on a scoundrel,” her father says, impatiently. 
“When life has lost its blandishments the 
coward takes réfuge in death. I am not think- 
ing of George, but of myself.” 

“JT don’t understand you, papa,’ Evelyn 
says, looking puzzled as she sees a dark frown 
on the old man’s face. 

* You'll understand me soon enough, if I am 
not mistaken,” Mr, Fairburne answers, With a 
short, bittér laugh. 

And he is right. c 

Evelyn does too soon find out the meaning 
of that bitter word. 

It is not our province to go into the gloomy 
and repulsive details of the inquest. 





Suffice it for us to make known the motive 
of George Abney’s self-murder. He had com- 
mitted suicide because he had speculated 
recklessly with his cousin’s money, as well as 
making use of it for his own wants. 

Naturally weak-minded, he had been led 
away by a false friend, who ‘had persuaded 
him into speculating rashly, knowing that he 
had the entire command of large sums of 
money. For many months Lester Fairburne 
had been living on the capital, not the interest 
of his money, which had been dwindling away. 

One desperate attempt George Abney had 
made to get back the money ; but the wild 
speculation failed, and the man who trusted 
him so implicitly is ruined. 

“ The scoundrel,” cries Lester Fairburne to 
his daughter. *‘I wish he had lived to be 
punished for his crimes. I wish he ‘had not 
escaped by self-destruction the living death of 
& prison cell.” 

**Do not talk so, father,” and Evelyn lays 
her hand gently on the old man’s shoulder. 
‘He is dead. ? Let his faults be buried with 
him. I am sure he was more weak than 
wicked.” 

“ But he has left us beggars,’ cried Lester 
Fairburne, wildly. “I hope that my Litter 
curse will follow him to'the other world. Curse 
him, the rogue—the scoundrel! He has 
blighted my child’s life and my own.” 

“ Beggars!” 

The word makes Evelyn shiver, as she 
realises for the first time the change in her 
position. 

How yearningly she looks back to the old 
home in the lovely lake district ! How bitterly 
she reproaches herself for having complained 
of its quiet and monotony.! She pines for its 
silent beatity now. 

“Everything gone!” mutters the old man 
vaguely, looking round the room. 

“Money — home — everything. Ruined! 
ruined! ruined!” 

And he rocks himself to and fro in ‘the 
lodging-house armchair, a picture of despair 
and misery, and Eyelyn looks down at the 
poor white head, with her tender heart full of 
compassion. 

Oh ! that he had given her some accomplish- 
ment. She thinks sadly of the wasted hours, 
when she was weary for want of something to 


0. 

Why did he not have her taught something 
that could be turned to practical account 
now ? 

‘Ruined! ruined! ruined!” repeats ‘the 
old man. ‘Everything gone.” 

“Courage, father, courags,” whispers ‘the 
girl, kneeling beside him. ‘ All is not quite 
hopeless. You must not give way like this.” 

“ Not hopeless!"’ with a burst of wild, un- 
meaning laughter. “You don’t know what 
you are saying. You don'trealise that we are 
beggars?” 

“Father, I can work. Surely in a great 
town like. this I can get something to Go. 
Courage, father. I am young, stroig, and 
active. It is wicked to despair while I‘have 
health and strength.” 

‘“‘ My daughter work for her living!” cries 
Lester Fairburne, in accents of despair. '* Oh, 
that I should come to this. The mortification 
will kill me.” 

“Y’d rather work than starve,’’ Evelyn 
says. “There is nothing mortifying in earn- 
ing an honest living.” 

“ This life will kill me,” moans Lester F'ai:- 
burne. ‘I, who have always been used to 
luxury.” sled 

“If I only knew where Arthur Tressillion 
is he would help me,” Evelyn says thought- 
fully. 

«Don't mention that name to me,” returns 
her father. ‘ For you to meet that man again 
would be a crowning misfortune. Besides, in 
all probability, he has forgotten you, having 
never written. . 

“He is true to me,” Evelyn says, with 
flashing eyes. 

“Then he is different to any other Tres- 
sillion,” returns Lester Tairburne, with a 
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frown. ‘Iam certain he has forgotten you, 
or he would write.” 

“He is angry with me for not writing to 
him,”’ says Evelyn. ‘‘ How can he tell that I 
have lost his address ?” 

She — valiantly, but with an aching 
heart. How she longs to see Arthur’s hand- 
some face and hear his pleasant voice ! 

The golden chain still encircles her white 
neck. It has never left her day or night. 

Looking for work! Is there any occupation 
more tiring to body or mind? 

Evelyn takes in all the papers, and picking 
out the situations she thinks will suit her best 
applies for them one after the other with 
steady perseverance, which, alas! is not re- 
warded. 

For three days Evelyn wanders wearily in 
search of a situation—her success is nil. 

What can she do? Has she been out 
before? Who can give her a character ? 

The last question, that of a person she 
calls upon, is the greatest encouragement as 
yet. 
“*The Rev. Seymour Blake will give me a 
character,” she says, quickly; “if you don’t 
amind waiting.” 

‘“* Not at all, my dear,” replies the mistress 
of the shop. “Ihave taken a fancy to you, 
and if the references are satisfactory I’ll give 
you a trial. A few shillings a week to begin 
with; must make a beginning, you know. 
What is the address? ”’ 

A few shillings a week ! 

Evelyn feels her heart sink as she leaves 
the — 

Needless to say, she has no intention to 
apply for the situation again. 

ith bent head—that head that used to be 
held so proudly—she hurries in the direction 
of home, sad and disheartened. 

She is passing along a quiet street; she 
avoids the brightly-lit thoroughfare, for her 
head is aching, when she is suddenly caught 
sight of by a young man who is instantly 
struck by her appearance. 

“ What a beautiful girl!” he thinks. “I'll 
speak to her.”’ 

And he comes up to Evelyn, making a very 
low bow. 

“Excuse me, miss,” he says, with an 
impudent stare at our heroine. ‘ You look 

Won’t you have a glass of wine?” 

Evelyn holds her head high enough now, 
and, with eyes flashing at the insult, walks 
rapidly away. 

it is the first time that anything of this 
kind has happened to her since she has been 
in London, and it makes her feel her position 
more keenly still. 

““Come now, don’t run away,” says the 
young man, in an insinuating voice. “I 
shan’t eat you. You really must come and 
have a glass of wine. I know a quiet place. 
Why, we are not strangers. I have noticed 
you for the last three months.” 

Evelyn is rather staggered by this impudent 
falsehood, but does not care to tell him she 
has not been half or a quarter of that time in 
London. 

She rightly argues that he might consider 
it in the light of an encouragement if she 
were to address him at all, and, in any case, 
she prefers not to speak. 

‘* Now, really this is too bad,” cries the 
half-educated little cad, and he attempts to 
put his hand through her arm. 

This is too much for Evelyn, who turns 
round upon the contemptible creature with a 
loek in her face that almost abashes him. 

“You coward!” she cries, in trembling 
voice. ‘ You disreputable coward! ’’ 


‘You need not be so fiery,” he says, with a | 


forced laugh. 

Evelyn is about to make some indignant 
reply, when a quiet voice at her elbow says,— 

“Ts this person annoying you?”’ 

““He is, indeed!” she cries, and next 
moment her tormentor lies sprawling in the 
gutter. 

But he is soon up again, and has flung him- 
self with a howl of rage upon the gentleman 





who has so opportunely come to her assistance, 
for a gentleman he undoubtedly is. 

There is a military air about him—Evelyn 
notices this—and that he is dressed in light 
grey, and wears the most immaculate linen 
and irreproachable boots. 

She sees all this in a moment, for in a not 
longer space of time than that she is hurrying 
away from preseryer and tormentor, only too 
thankful to escape. 

When the poor girl arrives home she finds her 
father in a fearful state of excitement. He is 
7m at the door with an open letter in 
his hand. 

So excited is he that he does not notice 
Evelyn’s agitation, and so utterly worn out is 
the girl after all she has gone through, that 
she doesn’t at first ask him the question that 
might naturally suggest itself to her, but 
entering their little sitting-room, throws her- 
self on a chair and sobs out,— 

‘“‘T can’t get a situation, father.” 

“A situation!” exclaims Mr. Fairburne; 
‘* don’t talk to me about situations, Evelyn!” 

‘‘ Have you: suddenly gone: mad, papa?”’ 
says Evelyn, languidly. 

‘“No, my dear,-I am not mad,’’ Lester 


‘Fairburne- says. He does~ not -look at his 


daughter as he speaks. If the idea were not 
too absurd Evelyn fancies that he avoids 
meeting her eyes. ‘‘ But I have had rather 
good news.” 

** Good news?” the girl asks, listlessly. 

‘Yes, my dear,”’ tapping the letter he holds 
in his hand. “I have heard from your 
mother’s people, and they have made me a 
very fair offer.” 

‘*My mother’s people?” Evelyn elevates 
hereyebrows. ‘I never knew my mother had 
any people living. You never spoke of them.” 

Lester Fairburne frowns, and a look of 
pride and resentment crosses his face for a 
moment. 

Evelyn likes that look better than the rest- 
lessness that reminds her of no one so much as 
her unhappy cousin George. 

“‘T had my reasons,” he answers, harshly, 
and begins to to and fro, hurriedly, with 
his hands behind his back. 

“They have made you an offer?” says 
Evelyn, interrogatively. 

‘Yes, they have made an offer to take 
you, and make me a fair allowanee on certain 
conditions.” 

“What condition?” Evelyn asks, in sur- 
prise. . 

“On condition” — clearing his throat— 
‘that I give you up to them altogether, and 
that while you live with them, at least, we 
never meet again.” : 


“And you call that a fair offer?” Evelyn 


says, indignantly. ‘ You talked of my choos- 
ing between you and Arthur, but you are 
quite willing to give me up to these people.”’ 

‘It is stern necessity,”’ her father her. 
‘“‘ We are horribly poor, and in this case you 
have no choice.” 

‘No, I have no choice,’”’ the girl answers, 
bitterly, and, turning, rests her arm on the 
back of the chair, and her head on her arm. 

Her father has seemed dearer to her than 
ever in these few days of her poverty, and now 
they are to be parted. 

‘“‘I didn’t know you would care,’ he said, 
touched ; ‘“‘ but you know, my dear, it means 
comfort for me. Your mother’s people ’’—he 
never brings out the words “your mother” 
calmly, and yet he does not utter them with 
the tenderness of sorrow— your mother’s 
people are rich.” 

“It is strange they have never troubled 
themselves about me until now,” the girl says, 
coldly, ‘‘ Reversing the order of things, is it 
not? Friends generally flock round you in 
prosperity.” 

“The truth is, Evelyn,” he answers, in 
rather embarrassed tones, ‘‘ I never encouraged 
anything of the kind. We were not on friendly 
terms.” 

‘** How do they know that you are disposed 
to be on friendly terms with them now ? ” asks 


. Evelyn. 





‘ Well,” Lester confesses, with a slight 
flush on his pale face, ‘‘ when all this trouble 
came I wrote to tell them exactly how we 
were situated.” 

‘‘T know I shall hate them,” she cries im. 
pulsively. 

‘It is more likely, my dear, that they will 
teach you to hate me,’’ her father says, 
moodily, still pacing up and down the little 
room, “I was thinking when you were 
gone ”—and his face brightens up—“ of taking 
apartments near the British Museum. I 
shall always be within reach of a splendid 
library then, and when my book is finished” 
—he had been about ten years writing it—“I 
can send for you, if you care to come; but in 
the meantime it will be better for you to go 
to your aunt.” 

‘““How poverty always alters people,” 
Evelyn thinks, remembering the day when 
her father offered Arthur fifty pounds for 
saving her life. ‘‘ He does not seem the same 
man now.” 

She wonders what these relations are like, 
and why they have imposed such odd con. 
ditions upon her father! It is such an 
unnatural compact. 

‘« When do they expect me?” Evelyn asks, 
for it is useless to fight against fate. 

She knows she must go. 

“Your aunt says in a week’s time,” refer- 
ring to the letter. ‘‘ She has sent a cheque in 
case you have any purchases to make.”’ 

“TI have plenty o dresses,” Evelyn says, 
carelessly. 

Making away with their clothes to obtain 
money had not occurred to either of them. 

“But you are going among well-dressed 
women, Evelyn,” her father says, ‘‘ and must 
have something new. I shouldn’t like them 
to call my daughter a dowdy.” 

So on the following days Evelyn purchases 
two or three new dresses, one of Mulhouse 
cloth, two of crimson and blue Foulard, and 
another of silver grey cashmere, and, for 
evening wear, a black lace that can be worn 
over black silk or a coloured petticoat, and 
two or three inexpensive Y arte of muslin and 
tulle that will look wonderfully well by gas- 
light, and these and some other necessary 
articles make an astonishing diminution in the 
rather large cheque her aunt has forwarded. 

We know not what a day may bring forth. 
How little Evelyn had thought when return- 
ing home weary and dispirited on the previous 
evening that she would be buying pretty 
dresses for her own wear in less than twenty- 
four hours ! 1 

‘My aunt is rather generous,” the girl 
thinks, as she tries on a new hat. ‘ I wonder 
why papa quarrelled with her?” 

She is already half reconciled to leaving 
her father. Evelyn is so young, and to the 
young novelty is always fascinating. 

She will have a formidable amount of lug- 
gage, but her father says so much the better. 
There are plenty of clothes in her boxes she 
has scarcely cared to wear down at Fairburne 
Lodge, and she means to alter them as far as 
possible to the pattern of her new dresses. — 

“You must travel first-class,’’ Lester Fair- 
burne says, with decision. ‘“ It would never 
do for your aunt’s footman to see you stepping 
out of a third-class carriage.” 

He escorts Evelyn to the railway station, 
and she sees his spare figure and silvered hair 
through a mist of tears as the train carries 
her away.to an utterly new life. He is her 
father in spite of his neglect of the past, and 
blood is thicker than water. : 

It is yather a long journey, and Evelyn is 
rather daa when the guard calls out Rothlea. 
As she steps out on the platform a footman in 


a quiet livery advances towards her, touching 
his hat, and asks her if her name is Fair- 
burne. 


Evelyn answers in the affirmative, and he 
tells her respectfully that Mrs, Drummond is 
waiting for her in the carriage outside, and 
that he will see to her luggage, and desire it 
to be sent on to the Chase. 

Evelyn goes out a little timidly, and sees & 
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carriage With a pair of prancing, impatient 

ys caniing before the door of the little 
country railway station. In it is an elderly 
lady, with a rather haughty-looking face, 
which softens wonderfully as she catches sight 
of Evelyn. 

“You are Evelyn?” she says, and before 
the girl can answer the footman comes hurry- 
ing up to open the carriage door, and Evelyn 
finds h seated beside her aunt, who gazes 
at her with embarrassing earnestness. 

“You are like her,’ she observes, in a low 
voice, and then begins speaking hurriedly of 
Evelyn’s journey, as if to change the subject. 

By her Evelyn understood Mrs. Drummond 
to mean her mother, but her manner of speak- 
ing puzzles the girl, and reminds her of the 
way her father always avoids her mother’s 


name. 

It is a lovely drive through the green War- 
wickshire lanes; and Evelyn, although fresh 
from the lovely lake district, enjoys the rural 
beauty of the scenery to the full. 

The Chase is a large house, with a splendid 
avenue of fine old trees, and is so exquisitely 
kept that it reminds Evelyn by contrast of 
Fairburne Grange. 

Just as he neglected his daughter, and 
allowed her natural gifts to remain unculti- 
vated, so Lester Fairburne had neglected his 
home, till part of it was almost in ruin. 

If he had only been different. If he had 
bestirred himself to look after his own affairs ! 
Evelyn pulls herself upsharply. ‘‘ The things 
of yesterday are gone, whether for joy or 
sorrow |” & is the use of thinking of 
what might have been? 

Direotly Evelyn sees her mother’s brother 
standing on the steps to receive her she knows 
he is a cipher in the household. The broad, 
good-natured face has some resemblance to 
Mrs. Drummond, but it is strange that it 
should be so when none of their features are 
alike. It must be something in their smile, 
Evelyn thinks, as her uncle squeezes her hand, 
and bids her welcome to the Chase in a rather 
husky voice. 

“She is the very image of Agnes, Miriam,” 
he says, and then stops, biting his lips, as if 
he said something wrong. 

Evelyn feels sure he is a little bit afraid of 
his handsome sister. 

“They seem nice,” she thinks. ‘I wonder 
why they imposed those conditions on papa. 
I mean to ask Uncle Alec one of these days.” 

Already the little puss knows that Uncle 
Alec is far more likely to tell her what she 
wants to know than her Aunt Miriam. 

“T shall be very happy here, I know,” says 
Evelyn, when Mrs. Drummond takes her up 
stairs, and shows her a pretty little sitting- 
room with a bedroom and sitting-room en 
suite, which are to be hers. 

“We will try and make you so,” Mrs. 
Drummond says, her face softening. 

It seems to soften every time she addresses 
her niece. She must have been very fond of 
her sister. 

Evelyn selects one of her prettiest dresses 
to wear at dinner. Her hair is dressed by her 
aunt’s maid, who exclaims at its length and 
beauty, and makes it into a perfect coronet of 
braids, that well become the girl’s face. 

One can do so much with good material to 
work on, Hadly tells the other servants in 
strict’ confidence. : 

When Evelyn , downstairs, and enters 

the long sunny wing-room, she finds a 
gentleman standing at the window talking to 
her aunt. 
_ He is a tall man, with a military look; and 
in an instant Evelyn is filled with the horri- 
fying conviction that the gentleman who came 
to her assistance, and saved her from insult 
that ,night in the London street, and her 
aunt’s guest are one and the same person. 

She knows his slow, rather drawling voice 
at once when he acknowledges her aunt’s intro- 
duction, but from his manner it is not possible 
to tell whether Colonel Hawtrey has recognised 
her or not, 

He is very handsome, with brilliant, long- 





lashed eyes, and a dark, carefully-tended 
moustache, which he caresses with the whitest 
hand Evelyn thinks she has ever seen, and on 
the forefinger of which sparkles a valuable 
diamond ring. 

There is something very fascinating in his 
slow, quiet voice, and his eyes seem to exercise 
a curious spell over her. She is conscious of 
it in an instant when they seek her face, and 
that is oftener, perhaps, than he knows; at 
least, she thinks it must be. 

The colonel is a bright and sparkling con- 
versationalist, and she finds herself listening 
to him with pleasure. It is new to her to hear 
anyone talk as he does, and he says everything 
in such a quiet way that the girl wonders if 
he knows how clever he is. 

She does not dream that he is exerting him- 
self to please. He looks too lazy for that. 

There is a smooth lawn outside the window, 
and Mrs. Drummond asks Evelyn if she is 
fond of lawn-tennis. 

‘‘T’ve never played,” replies the girl, with 
a vivid blush, and the colonel volunteers to 
teach her. 

He is ‘the child of the house,’’ it seems to 
Evelyn. Afterwards she finds out why he is 
such a favourite. His elder brother, also a 
soldier, who died in a foreign land, was to 
have married Mrs. Drummond. 

Evelyn finds his society delightful, for he 
has so many stories to tell her, and his eyes 
say such pleasant and flattering things to the 
young beauty. 

‘*T am glad Will is here,’? Mrs. Drummond 
thinks, as she watches the two. 

Evelyn has no mean opinion of her personal 
appearance, but she scarcely knows how pretty 
she looks as she lifts her shy, beautiful eyes 
to the colonel’s handsome face. 

He has seen many fair women, but none so 
lovely as this little girl. 

‘* What a bore that the house will soon be 
filled with people,” he tells himself, for he 
knows that Evelyn will win all héarts with 
her fresh young face and large, innocent eyes. 

He has her all to himself, comparatively 
speaking,.for the next few days. Mrs. Drum- 
mond sleeps a good deal, and Uncle Alec goes 
out for long walks with a preternaturally slim 
greyhound at his heels, that makes Evelyn 
ame. for Uncle Alec is so fat and his dog so 
thin. 

The colonel gives her lessons in lawn-tennis, 
and reads to her when she is tired, and she 
finds the days wonderfully short and happy 
too, though not with the happiness she knew 
when Arthur taught her the lesson of love. 
Sometimes she thinks days like those will 
never come again. 

Gradually the colonel acquires a strange 
influence over her, and sometimes she thinks 
that Arthur’s image is growing dim, and that 
the old spell of love is fading from her heart. 
She struggles against this feeling, but often 
when with the colonel it takes possession of 
her, and she cannot resist it, try as she will. 

There is a sort of secret understanding 
between them, too. She discovers that he does 
remember the evening when he came to her 
assistance, and asks him not to speak of the 
unpleasant incident to her aunt. 

The house is filled with guests now, and there 
is to be a ball in honour of Mrs. Drummond's 
niece. Uncle Alec and Aunt Miriam do not 
know how to make enough of her. Their 
kindness makes her wonder at the harshness of 
their compact with her father. 





CHAPTER VI. 


**T havea lock of raven hair, 
A gold ring, and a glove ; 
They are the tokens of a fair— 
A fair and faithless love.” 

Ir it Evelyn’s first ball, and when she enters 
the brilliantly lighted room, and the band 
strikes up a lively valse, her heart beats with 
intense joy. Her face is bright with anima- 
tion, her eyes are sparkling with excitement. 
The pale blue silk des she wears makes her 
arms look beautifully white. 


Evelyn’s eyes wander restlessly over the gay 
scene. 

She knews that the evening will be spoilt if 
the colonel is not there, and she cannot seg 
his tall, commanding figure anywhere. She 
would know him among a thousand. 

Ah! there he is, and a welcoming smile is 
on her face as he approaches her. 

** You are the most beautiful woman in the 
room !)’”’ he says, fixing his large, lustrous eyes 
admiringly on Evelyn’s face. 

Most girls would have protested against 
such a compliment? But Evelyn knows what 
he says to be the truth. 

“How envious all the women look,” he 
whispers, with a smile. ‘I claim the next 
dance, Miss Evelyn.”’ 

Evelyn hardly likes the confident way in 
which he speaks, and feels inclined to refuse ; 
but when she looks in his dark eyes, so full of 
power, she feels that she must yield to his 
wishes. 

A strange feeling always comes over her in 
the colonel’s presence, and he seems to have 
an influence over her that she has not strength 
to resist. 

When he is out of sight he holds no place 
in her thoughts, but immediately he is with 
her it seems to the girl that she must obey 
him. 

She often wonders at the strange influence 
he has over her, and asks herself, is it fear or 
love ? 

If she thinks of Arthur now it is as if she 
were looking back to an idle dream ; but some 
strange superstition induces her to still wear 
the chain round her neck. 

Do you blame her for her inconstancy ? 
Remember she is only sixteen years of age, 
and since he left her she has not heard a word 
from him. 

‘‘ He may be married,” she tells herself. 

Colonel Hawtrey, with a satisfied smile, leads 
Evelyn into the middle of the room. Heis a 
splendid dancer, and Evelyn feels entranced 
as she moves round the room amid the gay 
and joyous throng. 

There are many women of rare beauty here, 
but Evelyn is more gloriously beautiful than 
them all; and she is radiant with pleasure 
and gratified vanity, for she knows that many 
admiring eyes are upon her. 

It is her first ball, and her vanity is par- 
donable. 

Standing near the doorway is a man, whose 
gaze is fixed intently on Evelyn’s graceful 
figure as she whirls round the room. 

He never takes his eyes off her if he can hel: 
it. Now and then he loses her in the crow 
of dancers, but he soon sees her blue dress 
again. 

Her dress is cut low at the back, and he 
notices with a thrill of joy that she wears a 
gold chain round her neck. 

Need we say who the watcher is? 

It is Arthur Tressillion, who, when he ac- 
cepted an invitation to the ball, little dreamed 
that he would see there the girl who is ever in 
his thoughts. 

He notices with torturing jealousy how 
handsome the colonel is, and his heart beats 
with fierce resentment against Evelyn for 
allowing any other man to put his arm roune 
her slender form. 

Next moment he is angry with himself. 
Why should he envy Evelyn a little brief en- 
joyment? He remembers the dear girl telling 
him the little gaiety she had seen. 

But when she dances again and again with 
the handsome stranger Arthur waxes furious. 
His head is in a whirl, the music confuses 
him, the dancing makes him giddy. At length 
he sees none of the faces of the dancers. He 
only dimly discerns now and again a blue 
dress passing rapidly by amongst a number of 
| pink, red, green, and white. All the colours 
seem to be woven into a gorgeous kaleido- 


scope. 
The laughter falls mockingly on his ears, 
and more than once, in his intense excitement, 





he enters the refreshment-room and drinks a 
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glass.of wine, that seems like water to himin 
his present condition. 

all-room is intensely hot, and after 
spending. a few moments atthe buffet, and 
smaoking a cigarette in the grounds, Arthur 
betakes himself to the conservatory, thinking 
that this is the most miserable night he has 
ever spent, 

He is almost sorry now that he acoepted the 
invitation. It has only filled him with 
wretchedness and heartburning,. 

The conservatory looks eooler, if it is not, 
than the crowded ball-reom, for the greén is 
refreshing to the eye. The sound of subdued 
music reaches the ear, and mingles pleasantly 
with the falling water of a fairy fountain, and 
Arthur is glad at having made his escape to 
this safe retreat. 

He wonders how it can have come about 
that Evelyn is here—she whom he kelieved to 
be waiting for him patiently in her house 
near the lake, where they first met. He thinks, 
of course, that it is her father who has sent 
her away to forget him. 

Just then he catches sight of two people in 
a tosy corner, and the blood leaves his face. 
1t is Evelyn and Colonel Hawtrey. 

He thinks of the song that she sang to 
hit :— 

“Oh, that we two were Maying.” 

Yes, she was right, there are some things 
more bitter than death. There is a strange 
pain at his heart as he sees the colonel - 
denly lift the girl’s little gloved hand to his 
1 


tour draws back behind a marble group, 

not that he wants to play the 'spy upon those 
two, but because he is too much agitated to 
return to the ball-room just then. 

As he stands there, half-hidden ‘by a tall 
fern, the colonel passes him, and he guesses 
that he has gone to get some refreshment for 
Evelyn. 

Moved by an impulse too powerful to be 
résisted, Arthur steps out from behind the 
marble group and goes straight up to Evelyn. 

Thegirl has a pleasant smile on her lips, for 
she is thinking of the Colonel’s' last compli- 
ment, but it fades as she sees Arthur, and she 
springs to her feet with a startled cry. 

“Don’t be afraid,” he swys, bitterly. “I 
won't hurt you.” 

Evelyn tries to speak, but can say nothing. 
Her tongue seems to¢ling to the roof of her 
mouth—she can only lift her eyes to his dace, 
and dumbly entreat him to spare her for the 
sake of the past. 

He looks at her for a moment, at her grace- 
ful ttle head and beautiful neck, and laughs 


Witha withering scorn. Vain fool to think that : 


she vould be true. 

‘* You no longer love me!” he cries, «ud 
still she is dumb. 

Hissudden appearance, his wild looks, his 


harsh words have conspired to frighten her,, 


and she trefnbles like a leaf. 

‘* ¥ou do not dare to justify yourself,” says 
Arther. “You make no defence. Do you 
know, woman, that you have ruined my life? 
Great heavens ! how soon you have forgotten ! 
Faithless:girl, you have snapped and broken 
the happiness of my life, even as I snap this 
golden chain.”’ 

Amd as he speaks he tears the chain from 
his neck and throws it at her feet. With a 
choking sensation he turns away. 

‘‘ Arthur! Arthur!”’ she cries. 

He pays.no heed to her, but rushes out of 
the conservatory, pushing rudely through the 
throng. ‘ 

And out into the cool air he dashes away 
from the maddening crowd and mooking 
music, 

(To be coneluded in our next.) 








'. Bveny heresy repeats substantially the same 
career; first, portion of the truth hitherto 
neglected is recognised, then follows its dislo- 
cation from the entire body of truth; its -dis- 
tortion next; and finally its union with 
positive error, 





FACETLA. 


Lartiz Lily: ‘Don’t you think, doctor, 
that I look just like my mamma?” “* Mother: 
‘* Hush, child! don’t be vain.” 


Aw anxious inquirer asks: ** Where would 
you‘advise me to go to learn how to play the 
piano?” “To the woods, dear—to the : 
dark, damp, dangerous ‘we 


TueErz is one place in the country where the 
people are so polite that they never speak of 
unmarried ladies as old maids. They simply 
call them ladies-in-waiting. 

‘* Parner,” said the young man, shaking his 
head mournfully, ‘*had an iron will.” ‘ You 
ought to know,’’ replied the lwwyer, “you 
forged it yourself.” 

Guzst at the reception : ‘ This is a dréadful 


bore. Let us go.” Stranger: “I ee with 
yon. but my wife won’t let me go—I am the 
ost.” 


An individual applies to a cab proprietor for 
@ Situation. ‘Do you know how to drive?” 
“Yes, sir.’ “You know that you must be 
polite with all your passengers?” *‘ Ah!” 
‘*And honest. For example, what would you 
do if a 3 should oe —= nig a — con- 
taining four thousandpounds?”’ “ Nothingat 
all. I should live on my income.” 


“ Onty think! ” exclaimed Mrs. F., “ poor 
Parson Jones is unable to speak a loud word, 
and some of the people want to get rid of him. 
Of course he will never be able to preach again, 
but he certainly ought to be consulted before 
they talk about getting a new man.” “ Well, 
I don’t know about that,” replied Mr. F., “I 
don’t see that he has any voice in the 
matter.” 


** You say your husband has.a.good memory, 
do you, Mrs. C.?” ‘Oh, excellent!” re- 
sponded the lady addressed. ‘And how do 
you know it is so very good?” ‘Well, I 
asked him to bring me home a mackerel a 
week ago, and he brought it home to-day. Now, 
@ man must have a pretty good memory to re- 
member a little thing like that for a whole 
week.” 


A sitter had his neighbour arrested upon 
the charge of stealing wheat from his mill, 
but, being unable to prove the charge, the 
court adjudged that the plaintiff should 
apologise to the accused. ‘‘ Well,” said he, 
“Tve had you arrested for stealing my 
wheat, I can’t prove it, and I’m sorry for it.” 


“Ha, ha!” laughed a citizen in the train 
the other morning. ‘‘My wife hit me on a 
soft. spot when she struck that subject at 
breakfast.” ‘She must have struck you on 
the head, then,’’ suggested Orimsonbeak, to 
whom the remark was 

Irtyerant (to Elderly Gentleman) :—‘“ Could 
you spare a copper to a poor Oirishman, 
sorr?” Diderley Gentleman (gruffly) :-—“ No, 
no; I have been annoyed witha dozen.of your 
kind to-day already.”  Itinerant:—‘ Shure, 
an’ you don’t mame it, sorr; it’s misself has 
always said the perfession was overrun.” 

“Wry, what’s the matter, Susie? ‘You 
look as if you had been crying afl night.” 
“* Oh, Nellie, I fear°George no longer cares a 
fig’for me.” “Nonsense! What makes you 
think so?” “Why, I tried every way to get’ 
up a quarrel with him last evening, but ‘he 
—boo—he—boo—hoo—he let me have my own 
way every time.” 

A party of young men were telling what 
they would do if they were shipwrecked far 
out upon the séa, and left buffetting upon the 
waves without. plank to sustain them. Each 
one gave his opinion excepting Paddy Murphy. 
“Bad cess to ye for a cowardly set of spal- 
peens! Ye'd all be after savin’ yourselves and 
not ing to save ofe another. Why, its 
P. hy that would swim toshore, an’ 
save hi an’. thin come back and try to 
save another.” 





Joxe from the German:—Military jp; 
aminer: “ What must aman be to be burieg 
with military honours?’ Recruit: ‘ Dead |” 

Mors of her. “You say you'know Salli, 
Jones?” “Yes.” ‘Is phe ugher than 
sister Mary?” “ Yes. She’s bigger.” 

“ Warrrr !*’ cried Fogg, “ bring me a quai 
on toast.” “Sorry, ir lied ‘the fet en 
“but we are all ont of + Well, then, 
bring me the toast. I’m not the man to 
make a fuss about such ‘a little thing as 
quail.’ 

‘* A MAN may smile,’’ remarked the late Mr, 
Shakspeare—who, by-the-way, was doocid 
clever and quite too awfully immortal for any. 
thing—‘‘ a man may smileand smileand smile 
and smile and smile, and be a-fillin’.” 

jam was painfully correct, as us 
having been there on business divers times, 

A reacuer in one of ‘the schools recently 
electrified her pupils, who were annoying her 
with questions: “Chi I am engaged!” 
Noticing the general look of astonishment she 
added:—‘‘ But not toany fool of a man,” 
And the excitement died away. 

Jounny (at the dinner-table): ‘Will yor 

us about your eseape after dinner, it 
Featherly?’’ Young Mr. Featherly (a guest); 
“ About what escape, Johnny ? I have‘had no 
escape.” Johnny: “ Yes you have. The fool. 
killer, you know. Pa told sister yesterday that 
at pera how you had ‘escaped him so 


“ On, say, ma,” exclaimed a bright little 
girl at an hotel, while at dinner, “ hasn’t that 
man over there got awful big ears?” ‘ Hush, 
child! the t+ hear,’’ cautioned 
the mother. “Well, ma,” retorted the  pre- 
eotious youngster, “if he couldn't ‘hear me 
with those ears he ought to haul ’em down.” 

Some le have such a pleasant way of 
putting . * Now, do let bed you 
as a member,” said Smith to his friend Brown. 
“But suppose they blackball me?” said 
Brown. “Pooh! Absurd! Why, my dear 
fellow, there’s not a man in the ¢lub that 
knows you even!” 

**How Love is Made in Persia,” is the title 
of a recent-article. It is probably made there 
of the same component parts as here, that is, 
millionaire’s daughter one impecunious 
nobleman one part, desire for title forty-nine 
parts, desire for wealth forty-nine parts. Mix. 

Taz Spanish ambassador one day entered 
the room in which Henry IV, was en all fours, 
with his little son on his back. The king 
stopped, and looking at the ambassador, said 
to him: “ Pray, sir, have you any children?” 
** You, sire, several,” “‘ Well, then,” said the 
king, ‘I shall complete my romp.” 

Cuara (who owns to twenty): ‘Think of 
the artfulness of that minx of a’ Mary Old- 
maiden! Would:you believe it, she told Mr. 
Suitor that I-was twenty-five years-old? She 
knew well enough she wasnt’tcoming within 
five years of the truth.’ Dearest friend: 
“ Why, Clara, don’t mean 'to'say that she 
should have him you were thirty ?”’ 

Way He Dew't Ear Borrer.—“ Shall I 
help you to some butter, Mr. Smith?’’ acked 
the landlady of a boarding-house. “No, thank 
you.” Don you ¢at butter?” “No, not 
now. I tsed to, but I’ve reformed, you know. 
I’m proud to say I am now a temperance 
man.” “I know; but I don’t see why that 
should interfere with your eating butter.” 
“T don’t take anything 2? The land- 
lady simply said “Oh!” but she looked 
daggers. 

A Dovsrrut Comprmexnt.—As a certain 
minister was returning homeward, he was 
accosted by an old woman, who said: ‘Ob, 
sir, I do like the day when you preach!” The 
minister was aware that “he was not very 


like it when I preach ?” 


“Oh, sir,” she replied, «when you preach I 


always get.a good seat ! 
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SOCIETY. 

Tur Queen is expected to reside in the Isle 
of Wight for about another month, when the 
Court will remove to Balmoral, 

Duxe Ernest Guventuer of Schleswig- 
Holstein, brother of Princess William of 
Prussia, who was thrown from his carriage 
when his horses bolted in the gardens of the 
New Palace & few days ago, is now almost 
well, the injury to one of his hands having 
rapidly healed. 

Apropos of ‘the Royal marriage, it may be 
remarked that Prince Louis of Batttenberg, 
brother-in-law of our Princess, nouvelle marice, 
has a happy manner of making himself uni- 
versally popular. “Some years ago, When 
quite a youngster, he belonged to a flagship on 
a foreign station, and on her arrival at a 
certain port it was decided to give a ball forth- 
with, as her stay was limited. All prepara- 
ticns were sre Neem when, to the conster- 
nation of the officers, the only printer in the 
place announced that he was unable to carry 
out the order, as his head man was absent on 
In this dilemma Prince 
Louis modestly stepped forward and said he 
had been instructed in the art of printing in 
all its various forms, and if they would allow 
him he would undertake to have the pro- 
grammes ready at the required time. He 
carried out his promise, took charge of the 
stick and type cases, ‘and got all the pro- 
grammes finished in ample time. 


A DELIGHTFUL party has been given at New- 
town Anner by the Duke and Duchess of 
St. Albans to celebrate the birthday of their 
youngest daughter, Lady Alexandra De Vere 
Beauclerc. A charming rural /éte was 
specially arranged by the Duchess for the oc- 
casion, at which all the children attending 
the Newtown estate schools were hospitably 
feasted. Her Grace, with her five youthful 
daughters, waited upon and looked after the 
comfort and happiness of each of their nu- 
merous guests. 

Tue Prince of Wales has fixed August 12th 
for the Solent Regatta, in Bembridge Bay, 
when his Royal Highness will sail his owu 
yacht or be represented by his second son, 
Prince of Wales. Many members of 
the Royal Family, including the bride and 
bridegroom, are expected to be present. 


Iris stated, on what is alleged to be the 
best authority, that Princess Beatrice intends 
making up for lost time, the result of years of 
seclusion, by taking lead in taste and fashion 
so far as some £7,500 a r will it of 
her doing. Her Royal Highness’s “ set ”’ will 
be made up icularly of those with a 
professed love for art. It will beremembered 
that the Princess herself has affected water- 
colour drawing with more or less success. 


Tur Hox. Haven Soartetr’s marriage with 
Mr. Charlton, which was solemnised at St. 
Paul’s Knightsbridge, recently, was quite a 
private one, those present being confined to 
the nearest relatives of the contracting parties. 
The bride, who was given away by. her father, 
Lord Abinger, was married in her travelling 
dress of grey plush, and immediately after 
the ceremony the newly-married couple left 
fore friend’s residence near Windsor for the 
honeymoon. 


Two novelties were introduced at the wed- 
ding of Lord Vernon and Miss Lawrance, of 
New York; one being the performance of 
secular Music in church, for as the bridal 
procession passed up the aisle of St. George’s, 

anover-square, the Scots Guards played the 
Peer’s March from Jolanthe. The second 
novelty was a far more appropriate one, beixg 
the presentation to the guests as they departed 
of a slice of wedding ‘cake, enclosed in a white 
satin box and tied with true lovers’ knots. 
Miss Lawrante, it is stated, brings to Lord 
Vernon a fortune of a full half-million ; it is 
therefore not astonishing that her trousseau 
cost over £6,000. 


marriage leave. 





STATISTICS. 


Tue cities of marvellous growth are 
not all in this country and the United 
States, and the same causes in very different 
regions have the same results. Baker, the 
.great petroleum town in Russia, on the 
Caspian Sea, had only 12,000 inhabitants in 
1873, and 58,000 in 1883. 


Waves or tHe Ocran.—The results of ob- 
servations carried out by the Hydrographical 
Bureau of Washi , in order to determine 
the length, — and duration of ocean waves, 
have been published. ‘The largest wave ob- 
served is said to have had a length of half-a- 
mile, and to have spent itself in 23 seconds. 
During storms in North Atlantic, waves 
sometimes extend to a length 
feet, and last from 10 to 11 seconds. The 
most careful measurements of the height of 
waves give from 44 to 48 feet, as an extreme 
limit; the average height of great waves is 
about 30 feet. These measurements refer to 
ordinary marine action, and do not relate 
to earthquake action or other exceptional 
agencies, 





GEMS. 


A very stubborn man is often wrong, but 
seldom dishonest. 


We should never wed an opinion for better 
or for worse ; what we'take upon good grounds 
we should lay down upon better. 


Tuere is nothing lower than hypocrisy- To 
profess friendship and act enmity is a sure 
proof of total depravity. 


Simpie emotion will not suffice to elevate the 
character or improve the life. ‘There must be 
power of self-denial, strength of will, persever- 
irg effort. 

As a tree is fertilized by its own broken 
branches and falling leaves, and grows out of 
its decay, so men and nations are bettered and 
improved by trial, and refined out of bitter 
hopes and blighted expectations. 


Parn and pleasure are so intimately inter- 
woven in our human life that either alone 
seems to beincomplete, Itisfor us toaccept them 
both, not for our own sakes, but for somethin 
higher than either, that we have at heart, an 
that will make all sacrifice easy and all burdens 
light. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


cee 


Lemon Pupprye.—One cup of milk, two 
tablespoonfuls of corn-flour, three eggs, one 
cup of sugar, one tablespoonful of butter, juice 
and grated rind of two lemons. Mix these 
ingredients and bake in‘a rich crust. Make’a 
meringué of the whites of two eggs and put 
on top after the puddings ‘are boiled. 


Tre-ror Oaxe.—One egg, one tablespoonful 
of butter, slightly heaped, one cup of sugar. 
Cream all together until light and. spongy ; 
add alternately two cups of flour and a small 
cup of sweet milk, a dessert spoonful of yeast 
powder, or half a teaspoonful of soda and one 
teaspoonful of cream of tartar ; rub the cream 
of tartar dry in the flour, dissolve the soda in 
the milk. Beat all together. 


Movrnine Inx.—The best shining black ink, 
used for mourning paper, and the manufacture 
of which has up to the present time been kept 
a secret by makers, may be prepared of lamp- 
black, borax, and shellac. The ink is made as 
follows: In one litre of thot water sixty 
grammes of borax are dissolved, and to this 
solution three times the quantity of shellac is 
A this mixture has “ properly 

issolved, the neces quantity 
is added, the morver var sd constantly stirred. 
Should the lustre not be satisfactory, more 
shellac is added. 


of 500 and 600 | 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Forest trees are now felled with dynamite. 
A cartridge ‘of the explosive substance is 
placed in a channel bored directly under the 
tree to be operated upon, and when exploded 
the tree is simply forced up, bodily, and falls 
intact on its side. In most instancés it is 


‘found that the tree is not fractuted by the 


force of the explosion. 

BERLIN post-bexes are painted blue-and-gold, 
and measure about two feet each way. They 
are not fastened to lamp-posts, but to build- 
ings. The letter-apertures are guarded by 


,movable spikes setting inward. On the face 


the hours of clearing are given, and a dial 
moved by a key shows the next dispatch. The 
district station to which the box is attached is 
also shown, so that a stranger learns at once 
the nearest office where postal business is 
transacted. In all but the suburban parts of 
Berlin these street-boxes are cleared twenty 
times between 5.45 in the morning and 10 at 
night. 

Facts furnish practieal evidence of the agri- 
cultural di ion. Land in Norfolk which 
eight years ago let for fifty-eight shillings an 
acre is now to be had at sixteen shillings, the 
average gross rental at lettings by auction 
being no more than one-third what it was 
eight years ago. Word to the same effect 
comes from Somerset and Hampshire, and it 
would appear that the value of land in the 
past four or five years has fallen in England 
even in a greater degree than in Ireland. 

_ cannes ey a philosophical writer on 
the subject says :—‘‘ There is no one 
thing that woes %. ‘anh needs as a sweet voice 
to tell what it means and feels; and it is hard 
to gét and keep in the right tone. One must 
start in youth, and be on the watch night and 
day, at work and play, to get'and keep a voice 
that shall speak at all times the thoughts of 2 
kindheart. But this is the time when a sharp 
voice is most apt to be acquired. Watch your 
voice day by day, as a pearl of great price, for 
it will be worth more to you in the days to 
come than the best pearl hid in the sea. A 
kind voice is a joy like a lark’s song to a 
heatth and home, It is to the heart what a 
light is to the eye. Train it to sweet tones. 
now, and it will keep in tune through life.”’ 

Evcuons From Iceneres.—Science asserts that 
experiments indicate the possibility of obtain- 
ing an echo from an icéberg when in dangerous 
proximity toa ship. Itis believed that even 
an object offering so small.a surface asa float - 
ing wreck may in this way be detected during 
a fog in time to prevent a collision. Experi- 
ments recently made have demonstrated the 
feasibility of producing wéll-marked echoes 
from sailing-vessels and from steamboats con- 
siderable distances away. The apparatus 
employed consisted of a musket, to the muzzle 
of which a speaking trumpet had been at- 
tached. "This gun was aimed at passing 
vessels, while blank-cartridges were fired. 
After a longer or shorter time, according to 
the distance of the vessel, an echo was re- 
turned. 

No work of human hands is ever done 
without a picture of it having been first formed 
in the mind of the doer. The architect's plan, 
the artist’s picture, the lawyer’s plea, the 
husbandman’s harvest, exist in imagination 
before they do in actuality, and they owe all 
their excellence and beauty to the character of 
these aengntons and to the degree in which 
they have been faithfully represented. So in 
character—there is that which is and that 
‘which ought to be, and the first, which is 
practical, derives all its worth from its 
resemblance to the second, whith is ideal. We 
must havea conception of justice before we 
can be just, a mental picture of truthfulness, 
or purity, or , before we can be truth- 
‘ful, or pure, or kind. ‘The good man must be 
both ideal.and practical ; and indeed he cannot 
‘be the latter in its best sense utiless he is in 





the former, forshe cannot bring.into activity 
virtues which he once achieved. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


L. D.—The Coreans have a king of their own. The 
government is despotic. eet ries re 


Lisa.—Who wrote the Nights? Etoty 
knows. pally Spe BE ay been traced to 
Persian origin, but the author is w 


ine D. S8.—Yeu ought to tell your mother of your 
ent at once, A girl should have no secrets 
from er mother. 


Lapysrrp.—We have no knowledge of the doctor to 
whom you refer. It is a safe rule never to trust health 
eapoe physician that you do not know anything 

abou 


T. P.—There is no breach of etiquette in asking any 
friend to write his name, and, if he chooses, some 
— sentiment or quotation in an au 


C. M.—There are many causes for such a change in 
the colour of the hair. What the r cause may 
be in a scientific case can only be ascertained by an ex- 
ng made by a competent person. 

C.—1. The theatrical ge men you name hi} 
e..* assuredly, wae om Sawn: we cannot, 
ever, say, nor would weff we could, anything about the 
dommastle aa of none gentleman. 


Zoo.—The entific name for the eoieeal 
which is popularly rin called a buffalo is bison. The trve 
buffalo belongs eg a different subdivision of the same 
genus of animal: 

G. M.—The cre burning fountains are only small 
natural springs of gas or petroleum, such as occur in 
many countries. You will find full accounts of the 
Chittagong district in the books upon Bengal. 

R, L. 8.—Burckhardt’s ‘‘ Travels in, Arabia’ and 
Burton’s “‘ Pilgrimage” -— the fullest information, 
such as you want, about Mecca. There is reom for 
much improvement in your hand writing. 


E, H.—You should stop studying for a time, and 
practice using your eyes on objects at a distance. Do 
not over-use your eyes, nor strain them. Near-sighted-. 
ness, caused by study, has sometimes been overcome 
in this way, but there is no absolutely sure cure for it. 


Litrter.—Such pene as that for which you ask an 
answer are simply to exercise ingenuity in pes Ae 
solution, and if we.were to adopt the plan of Dg 
answers we should defeat the or tha 
can be served by these plays upon words. 

T. B. F.—As soon as you have been accepted by the 
young lady, consult her — and get thetr ‘ie the 

en present her wit eo te 
quicker all is done the better. It met neceenary for 
the lady to offer you a ring. 


R. R.—There are so many suitable names that we 
cannot imagine why you are = Lom ata loss for one. 
You might call yourselves the Amazons, the Home 
Guards, the Irresistibles, Cordelin's Guards, Diana’s 
Own, or hslf-a-dozen other names, e 


~ GRAcE.— Perhaps you are too young to marry, and this 
may be the g d of te you. Do not be in 
a hurry. Time will remove the obstacles to your happy 
union. Be patient and be a good man, and you will get 
your deserts. 


Cc. C. B.—If a lady is pleased: with a new acquaint- 
ance, she should intimate to him that she would be 
glad ‘to have him call again. It is, however, the part of 
the gentleman to ask leave to call at a a particular time, 
if he wishes to do so. 


B. 8. T.—You have acted Loney In such cases it 





is better for young pe be marke their mothers’ 
advice. The = return your 
letters. Itis polish to ex ono tal corres- 
pondence until you are te cogage | 

L, A.—You are entirel: weg that you 
are so much in the minds of o' 7 ple pe 


think very little either of others’ excellences or defects. 

ao d be tind es a oblige bn pee = 
a go-d temper an: and obliging ‘and your 
defects will be overlooked. 4 


8. M.—You are quite too young to marry, and it is 
wil foolish and wicked for you to encourage this y young 
in a course of disobedience. You should pos' 
until you are of age, In the mean’ ~ 
noe’ ee young lady as a dear friend, and see her 
comagleneen ly with the knowledge and consent of her 
paren 


A. B, F.—If the gentleman showed more cou 
and enterprise in his courting you would find no di 
culty in loving him. Unless he has the manliness to 
make love to you in dead earnest we advise you not to 
marry him. It might do him good to read him this 
answer. 

Groroctna.—The young man {s evidently not in a 
position to marry. Do not allow-yourself to become 
too deeply interested. We do not think that this young 
man is a serious suitor for your hand. Treat him merely 
asa friend. Try to improve your penmanship, You 
write fairly well. 


Grorce A.—The skin is 





harm, but are apt to tee and 35 oy ap sag In 
many cases — washing ace with soap pre- 
vents the for: peo SP y ; in other voy 
ever, the aye cn. so delicate that this treatment 
makes things worse, and thea all that can be done is to 
apply plenty of pure water with —_s 


J. W. S8—In such books as ’s “Celtic Druids” 
and Howard's “‘The Druids and their ein you 


hag find full accounts of the supposed Druidica! 

in England, but the whole sub oct is in eaten and. 
it is by no means certain that rocking es have 
any connection with Druidiem. 


G. G.—The first time that are d you 
might call im tho dostor to coueule with the. Ths 
would be a perfectly proper wa: Ss a doctor’s 


have no 
objection. By would lose 


rene goys a flirtation you 
his oven an fail o! the object you have in view. 


pe: 
one of the dered shell , Mixed in some 
alochol : for several ‘inat try n strained ; with 
this sprinkle furs, or anything else you wish to 
preserve. 

K. C. 8.—Providing you be efficient as a workman, 
and there be a vacancy, you will not require Parliamen- 
tary influence to obtain the station you name, An 
application, with testimonials, will be enough ;‘at the 
same time the recommendations of a member of Parlia- 
ment would materially serve you. 


G. M. T.—The best way is to send the crape to &@ pro- 
fessional cleaner. If you wish to try to clean it for 

yourself, you should rinse it in ox-gall and water, to re- 
move the dirt, then in pure water, to remove the ox- 
gall, and finally in weak gum and "water, to stiffen it. 
Dry by clapping the crape between the hands. 


WHAT IS AND WHAT MAY BE. 


We all know what we are, for the present is our own, 
But the future is not ours and is wisely kept unknown. 
What we may be on the morrow not 4 soul on earth can 


So while we live our daily life let's try to live it well. 


We may be rich and powerful and full of pride to-day, 
But often riches will take vere and swiftly fly away. 
The rich man may a beggar be, the beggar have great 


wealth, 
The healthiest may find disease, the sickly robust 
health. 


Then boast not, vain man, of thy state, but to thyself 


be true, 
And = thy sweetest pleasure in the good that thou 
cans 

Be charitable as you view your brotliers of the sod. 

Act ao @ man who has a soul, and leave the rest to 


F. 8. 8. 


tose th oat, be ¢ just when and where. Tt originated 
een! ut just when and where -it a 
cannot be determined. The idea which it is meant to 
express is that one should not be critical with regard to 
favours conferred on him, but should them—if 
he accepts them at all—in the same k ly spirit in 
which they are bestowed. 


-—Such matters cannot be decided without a 
vast deal of time and labour, in fact, than anybody has 
ok be to the hes gos The Russians believe their army 

best in the world; we believe the same of ours. 
The last test oft their relative excellence occurred a little 
we aoe ee war. Then we 


C. OC. J.—That would depend on circumstances. Of 
one thing 0, gil mag fod eure, and that is, that it is 
never discreet in her to about the propriety 
of which she ty any doube Nor should she attempt to 
act ul matters on her own jadgment or feel- 
ings, but should always consult those who have a natu- 
ral right to advise ise her, and to whose authority it is her 
duty to yield obedience. 

G. G. Les —The method of permanently eradicati 

in'passing a fine needle down "beside cacte batr bair 
through the needle, the peo is tedi mom 
ug QD © process ous, very try 
tor, and unless skilfully done 
ointments only remove 
the hair for a re ey, it -— again. The ancients 
admired joined eyebrows. Do you not remember 
Tennyson's lines : 
** Loveliest in all 
Of movement and the charm of married brows ?” 


H. L. L—It is not one f that such a defence would 
avail your friend, On 


ae 
in en into the engagemen was the expectation of 
ge owith OS gil That, of course, would 
never do ahs eaqecing layer weed ‘tear him all to 
pieces,” as the saying is, on such an issue as that, 


__ posmnetn cals err none. Court, 
glean nr emeryae ents 
as Vv in the 
iar ao ce a0 ez id not be hed for 
Itis ble to think 
eryen f an es be thus wronged, and his 
rad phe evils which 








seem to be inherent in systems of Government, A man 
th go to the crown 


way Rdteetes ver may séem just in the matter. 
=e puts the the attitude 
6s eee Ee which it would seem 
should be his by right. 


D. N. G.—By all ns whatever your ao, 
eran respectability lity b= contentment. ‘Put ‘the 
old maxim, “ 


best on poe z a +o and a Ld 
person agree wor general) 
regard for those whose conversation is is chiefly’ about 
their own troubles and sufferings. 


F. R—Your handwriting ie fit for a merchant's office 
It would, however, improved with less 
flourishes. ce in ea and drinking and 

lentiful exercise in the open air will remove the 

from your face. You may require a tonic, but 
of thess « medical man will be the beat judge, and even 
he could not prescribe without seeing you. 

Lrva.—Before the con t of America was dis- 
covered by Columbus and Amerigo Vesgneal, the land 
was inhabited by many different races of people. To 
wit—the Aztecs in Mexico, the Peruvians in Peru, and 
the Red men, all of whom were generally termed by 
the Spaniards Indians, and this becaure the great navi- 
gator in discoveriug the American Ccn‘inent believed 
he had discovered the East Indies. 


B. W.—The story of the “ Devil and Dr. Faustus” was 
a legend of the middle ages, having fact for its basis, 
A Dr. Faustus was a famous astrologer, who: was said, 
and believed by the  gorene to have discovered the 
juvenescence, by a com - 

vil One. That such a person once lived 
is little doubt, but who he was is — a@ vexed qatation 

among antiquaries. 

L, L.—Mineral waters can be taken with benefit at 
ss Se of the your - the season. om generally beg! ete 
Soutons or Mens 4 pe ve be 


bebers fore breakfast the dose Berry J geadually increased 
from one to four tumblers ; but iron and ine waters 
may be taken several times a day, thé Jat with great 


advantage at bedtime, 


F. F, P.—You have a better chance woe you have 

‘ than in any of the 
; , you have no particular bent to any 
drain "rade, bene ar —~ “that tthe yu : oa red 
horace ign er De ae. 
be 


8—To renovate cra meas brush the crape 

thorougbly witha soft bras, it over an ironing 
sheet. ver it enfirely wath a piece of wet 
cloth over 
ve it for 


the a anwtd dletha 
to rain, or have 1 fost their stifigess tn the dap 
oe stan Bote fo carefully folding them, th 


placing them pre Moe which are to be 
slept upon. 

TaEropore.— One of the reasons why men uli were bril- 
liant at college are subsequently surpassed by their dull 


fellow Ly Bere Bete An never had a col’ 

het oceae Lae i opts te 

po mtr ten ates ed ne tg A great scholar 

sometimes has such. a poor and weak character that it 

renders bis life a failure, while a poor scholar may have 

such @ and noble character that it will make his 
life and illustrious. 


foundation of 


common sense and solid mo’ 
worth. : 
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